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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


physical suffering, and applying that discipline 
to the heart and understanding, which alone 
formerly was paid to the person of the culprit, 


A Narrative of Twenty-Three Years’ Super- | has been the cause of the increase of crime, is at 
intendence of the Women and Boys’ Wards | once to question the test of experience, as well 
in the Gaol at Warwick. By Esther Tatnall,'as to doubt the principle of our Christian 
Widow of the late Governor. Edited by Sir | duty.” : 


E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart. 8vo. pp. 36. Lon- 
don, 1836. 
Iy our last Gawette we had occasion, in noticing 


| 


What such means are competent to effect, has 
been proved in the gaol of Warwick, not long 
previously one of the worst and most horrible 


the work of a British Merchant, to speak of the| in the kingdom ; and we are thus introduced to 


yast results which had been produced to the 
empire by individual enterprise and character. 
Ina more limited but not less laudable sphere, 
the spirit of the pamphlet now before us, invites 
us to remark on the possession of the same qua- 
lities, and beneficial exercise of the same dis- 
positions, when devoted to internal improve. 
ments. The active benevolence and sound 
judgment of Sir Eardley Wilmot are alike 
conspicuous, in thus bringing so important a 
matter so simply, yet so fairly and so forcibly, 
under consideration ; and, assuredly, his exer- 
tions are but the more worthy of applause, when 
we reflect that they are made on behalf of the 
criminal and the wretched. Few, indeed, can 
that too numerous and unfortunate class have to 
befriend them,—few to plead their cause, or en- 


deavour to soften the rigour of their hapless fate ; | 


and it is gratifying to see a man of family, rank, 
amagistrate of experience, and a legislator by 
the election of his county, step forward, amid 
the calls of pleasure, and of onerous and 
responsible duties, to elucidate a system by 
which the miserable may be rendered compara- 
tively comfortable, and the vicious be reclaimed. 
Weare not such enthusiasts as to fancy that 
even the most judicious measures will always 
effect these objects; but if we succeed in one 
instance out of ten, —if, from the contagion of 
aprison, we canrescue but a few individuals, and 
instead of casting them off to sin again and to 
perish, restore them to social life, imbued with 
moral and religious principles, and confirmed 
in the strong resolution to keep the paths of 
honesty and rectitude, we shall have done 
something which our country may approve, 
and which our own consciences will certainly re- 
ward. Such is the attempt to which we have 
how to direct the public attention. 

Inasmuch as example is better than precept, 
we think Sir E. Wilmot has adopted a wise 
course in printing the unadorned statement of 
Mrs. Tatnall; but his own preliminary obser- 
vations are also of much consequence to the 
question of prison discipline, whether as ad- 
Vocated by the severe, who demand rigid 
treatment of the erring and guilty, or by the 
lenient, who, as has been said, would afford the 
prisoners down beds and Turkey carpets. These 
extremes are alike apart from the means here 
advised, and consisting of a “judicious disci- 
pline, equally applicable to the hearts, as well as 
to the persons of the prisoners, of changing the 
house of mourning into that of penitence and 
prayer.” Truly may he add, when speaking 
on another point (the increase of juvenile 

quency), “to assert that the lessening of 





the subject : 

* The following narrative having been placed 
in my hands, as a record of the rise and pro- 
gress of the improvement of prison discipline 
at Warwick, during the time of the late go- 
vernor, I was struck, not less by the advantage 
likely to accrue to the public by its publica. 
tion, than by the simplicity and interest of the 
narrative itself. And as the death of her 
husband had made it necessary for Mrs. Tatnall 
to apply to the magistrates for pecuniary 
assistance, which they had no power to grant, I 
advised the publication of the following pages ; 
believing that the example it affords of shewing 
how much may be done by the perseverance of 
one individual, could not fail of securing its 
reward, and possibly of promoting its imita- 
tion.” 

We would be doing injustice both to the 
affecting plainness of the writer, in laying this 
statement before us, and to the touching truth 
of the statement itself, were we to indulge in 
the bad taste of fine language in our wish to 
recommend them. They can best advance the 
cause by their own natural influence. Mrs. 
Tatnall dwelt twenty-three years in the gaol, 
as the wife of the governor ; and she tells us : 

“*On the 3d March, 1803, my wedding-day, 
in the twenty-fourth year of my age, I left my 
father’s house at Kineton, and entered this 
abode of wretchedness. ‘ Surely,’ thought I, 
‘it is impossible to live here ;’ and the first 
time my husband quitted me, notwithstanding 
he had charged me to be his representative 
during his absence, I hastened to the happy 
home I had so lately left. On his return, 
instead of finding me at my post, attending to 
the duties of his office, I was gone to my 
family. He followed me, and by reasoning 
tried to reconcile me to my situation, pointing 
out the difficulty of his obtaining another if he 
gave it up: I wept bitterly at my lot, and with 
great reluctance returned with him to the 
gaol. = - * — At first, I could only 
weep for those poor misguided beings; but, 
after some time spent in commiserating their 
miserable condition, it occurred to me that 
something might be done, even by me, to 
mitigate the terrors of some guilty conscience, 
and lead some desponding creature to a better 
way of thinking and acting. But what to do, 
or where to begin, was the difficulty. At 
length, I determined to direct my attention to 
those of my own sex. But the soul-harrow- 
ing groans of some, and the dreadful impreca- 
tions of others, seemed to deaden my senses. 
When my first emotions had subsided, I tried 





to soothe the agonised, and to calm the furious ; 
but to no purpose, such was the tumult and 
confusion. At last I desired as many of them 
as could find seats to sit down: and I asked 
if any of them could read? Only one or 
two, among upwards of twenty, were able. 
I asked if I should read to them? Many 
asked what good that would do to them? [ 
told them, that if they would read, or hear the 
Bible read, and pray to God in sincerity and 
humility, He would hear them, and enable 
them to bear his chastisements with patience 
and fortitude. I read a few psalms and prayers. 
Some appeared attentive ; while the grief and 
the distress of others were too violent to suffer 
them to listen. I asked if they wished to see 
me again? <A few only hoped I would again 
visit them. The next day, I found them more 
composed ; and I begged those who wished to 
hear me read to them, would sit down, and the 
others walk in the court. A very small num- 
ber remained. At this period, there was only 
one hall or day-room for the female prisoners, 
tried and untried, and that a very small one; 
and from the number of convicts, which had 
been left from former assizes, it was now much 
crowded. At my third visit, a much larger 
number of persons remained than before; and 
by continuing these visits daily, the whole 
were in time induced to give their attention to 
what I read. I then found it necessary to find 
them employment after the usual business of 
cleaning the rooms was finished, and which 
was always done by nine o’clock in the morning ; 
so that many hours remained, either to be 
passed in idleness and its consequent scenes of 
riot, or to be well employed, if work could be 
obtained.” 

Perseveringly, and never utterly discouraged, 
this prudent and exemplary woman went 
steadily on ; and, “ at the expiration of eight 
or ten weeks, passed in exertions for their 
moral and religious improvement, many of 
the prisoners were removed, some as convicts, 
and others to the house of correction. The 
scene I now for the first time witnessed, of 
the leave-taking of those, whose crimes had 
incurred the sentence of banishment from their 
country, relations, and friends, was truly dis- 
tressing. In consequence of this removal, 
more order was established, and I went on 
with my self-imposed task, and had little 
time to think of my former home and relatives, 
so entirely did my undertaking engross my 
every thought and moment. Still I often felt 
much disheartened, and almost despaired of 
any good result ; and at times even felt a wish 
to give it up. Some fresh object of interest, 
however, either among the sick or some new 
inmate, urged me to proceed. My plans were 
still so much restrained for want of room, 
that I could do little more than read, advise, 
and give as much employment as possible. 
My first wish was to be able to separate the 
most guilty from the less criminal. It was 
grievous to see some young creatures com- 
mitted for a first and trivial offence, obliged 
to herd with the most hardened and depraved 
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shrink from the association, and keep as much 
aloof as the confined nature of the place would 
admit. ™ * - * 

** For nine or ten years I went on through 


| That impression will, I hope, be removed by 
|My stating, that the plans I had adopted had 


| succeeded so well, that the moral character of | 


{many of these poor unfortunate creatures was 


all difficulties, which were very much increased’ so much improved, that they began to be 
in consequence of the additional number of sensible of the degraded state to which their 


prisoners: even girls as young as from ten 


crimes and vicious habits had reduced them; 


to twelve years of age were often committed and instead of spending all the money they 


for trifling offences. 


women to teach them to work, read, and say 
the catechism, and prayers, for which I made 
her a trifling compensation. These unfor- 


These were objects of could procure in tobacco and ale, they were 
particular attention ; and I selected one of.the prevailed to give up the disgusting habit of | 


| drinking and smoking.” 
| With this we should finish what we have 
to do with Mrs. Tatnall’s narrative, but that 


tunate children were generally the offspring of ; one most interesting subject is dwelt upon by 


prostitutes, or of those whose crimes had, Sir E. Wilmot, and remarkably illustrated by 
‘several of the extracts we have already made, | 
as well as by one or two others to which we| 
Sir Eardley is justly | 


brought on them the punishment of banish- 
ment or death, and had left these children to 
struggle through life how and where they 
could. ’ = a - . 


| 


| Shall beg leave to refer. 


|adverse to the readiness with which mere 


of the human species. Many appeared to system is giving encouragement to offenders. | ing is a dangerous thing,’ — it is available for 


evil as well as for good, and may be productive 
of misery or happiness, according to circum. 
stances. But of all the causes which have 
swelled our calendars, the commitment to the 
common gaol of mere children for offences, of 
the felonious nature of which they are at the 
time hardly cognisant, seems to be the most 
direct, as well as the most indefensible. True 
it is, that the offence for which a boy of ten 
years old is committed to gaol is a felony in 
law ; and, therefore, it has been said, that the 
sending him to prison cannot have created a 
crime already perpetrated. But, will any man 
deny, that by a milder treatment, and the 
saving him from the contamination of a gaol, 
the probability of his being restored to the path 
of honesty would have been a hundredfold 
greater? It is a lamentable fact, that the 
jcommitment to gaol of the boy is generally 


“TI collected all the boys under sixteen| infants and children are now incarcerated in| succeeded by the commitment of the man; 


years of age (some were under ten years of 


age), and arranged a school as well as my 
limited means would allow. 


| prisons. 


land those who appear at our bars a second and 


| _ “Iam convinced,” he says, ‘‘ that many of third time, were committed first at the age of 
The governor | those trifling offences which were formerly | puberty. The increased difficulty of reforming 


fixed on one of the prisoners, whose conduct and | overlooked, or summarily punished, when the those who are sent to our county asylum after 
character were least exceptionable, to take the| parties had to bear the whole charge of pro-|trial, as compared with those who are sent 
management of them, teach them to read, and | ceeding against them, are now too frequently | there without undergoing the ordeal of the 
say their prayers and catechism. The master | paraded before our courts of justice with ali|gaol, is most conclusive. Among the former, 


took great pains with them; and in time some 
began to read tolerably, and repeated the 
prayers night and morning.” 

In a very short time, by these means, and 
by providing eligible work for the prisoners 
who would work, Mrs. Tatnall truly observes, 
“the prison wore quite a different aspect.” 
The boys became industrious ; and when they 
were discharged, an asylum was provided for 
them, and they were put in the way they might 
safely pursue. 

“ The number of boys admitted into the 


asylum, since its first establishment in 1817, 
is 203: of these, 117 are known to have been 
permanently reformed, and to be getting an 


honest livelihood in trade or service. The 
number now in the asylum is 18, which leaves 
68 unaccounted for. Of these 68, there is 
satisfactory evidence that many have become 
better members of society.” 

Classification was also adopted ; and, at last, 
even with the most depraved, “ the plans 
succeeded very well, till the depression of trade, 
in 1816 and 1817, obliged me to give it up. 
A great change in the conduct of the prisoners 
was soon perceptible ; they once more became 
riotous and quarrelsome, exemplifying most 
— the great disadvantage of keeping so 
many hands idle, particularly when thus con- 
gregated together. In order to remedy these 
evils, if possible, I made fresh inquiries, and 
went to Birmingham ; where the difficulty in 
selecting an article for the prisoners to manu- 
facture, arose, as on a former occasion, from its 
not being safe to place tools of any kind in the 
hands of prisoners. At length the sticking of 
patten-ties was proposed ; and as I found that 
some hundreds of very young children were 
accustomed to do this work, I resolved to 
introduce it; and was much pleased to find 
that it was likely to answer very well. The 
women liked the work, devoting their time to 
it; not only during the day, but the mornings 
and evenings, as long as they could see. The 
small sums they were enabled to save by these 
exertions, added to any pecuniary assistance 
sent to them by their friends, were often con- 
signed to my care, to be properly applied in 
purchasing necessary apparel. Thus many 
poor creatures left the prison comfortably clad, 
who had entered it in a most wretched and 
destitute state. It may be objected, that this 


the pomp and circumstance of a public trial. |the result of some has been unsuccessful ; but 


| Who would prosecute a boy of 10, 12, or 14 | of the latter, not a single instance has occurred 
years of age for stealing an orange from ain the county asylum.” 

stall, if he had to travel 20 miles to the} And what says Mrs. Tatnall? She tells the 
county town, and consume two or three days | story of the pitiable beings of this description 
in attendance, away from his trade or business ?| who were committed to Warwick Gaol; and 
Who would incur the expense of 5/. or 6/. to | the mere facts shew that they were the victims 
punish a child for robbing him of 4d.? I) of the circumstances under which they were 
am confirmed in my opinion, long entertained, | born and reared, and not answerable to God or 
from my own experience, that the indiscrimi-|man as criminals for the offences they were 
nate payment of all expenses to prosecutors|doomed to commit. The female offspring of 
and witnesses have filled our gaols, particularly | guilt ‘‘ were generally the offspring of pros. 
with children, who never would otherwise) titutes, or of those whose crimes had brought 
have appeared there; and I believe that the/on them the punishment of banishment or 


seeds of incipient vice and criminality, which 
would have been eradicated by a different 
treatment, have thus been swelled, and brought 
to maturity, by this indiscriminate, mistaken, 
and injudicious severity. I fear I shall run 
the risk of being misunderstood, when I add, 
that the imperfect system of scholastic instruc- 
tion has in some measure produced effects 
directly opposite to those contemplated by its 
benevolent supporters. Education is the only 
true groundwork of mental, moral, and re- 
ligious improvement: and it is in vain to 


death, and had left these children to struggle 
through life how and where they could. They 
were generally much smaller than children of 
the same age usually are; but their features 
and countenance bore no marks of the sim- 
plicity of childhood. On the contrary, they 
were strongly marked by the cunning and de- 
pravity but too visible in old offenders. I 
found that they had been employed by them to 
pass their days in purloining all that came in 
their way. Ifthe means equalled the rap 

views of these wretches, they were regaled at 








attempt to ameliorate the condition of man, | night with a hot supper and a few pence, never 
and raise him to that rank of created beings|more than twopence. Those to whom the day 
which he is capable of occupying, without in-|had been unsuccessful were dismissed to @ 
struction and discipline. But, unfortunately, | wretched apartment with a severe reprimand, 
we stop just at the precise point which we | and a piece of dry bread, to rest on a little 
ought never to have reached unless we in-|straw, and a rag to cover them; and, as may 
tended to advance. We improve the capability | be imagined, they were often wet through, and 
of the mind to acquire knowledge ; we create | destitute of shoes and other clothing. _ Such 
a thirst for information, ardent and irresistible : | were their daily habits, till the hand of justice 
and then, just at the critical moment when/ overtook them: a prison had no terrors for 


every thing depends upon the purity and 
wholesomeness of the draught, we leave the 
novitiate in knowledge to chance, or to corrupt 
companions, to choose the source whence to 
satisfy himself. The poverty and necessities 
of his parents, and the addition, which even 
the trifling labour of the children of artificers 
and labourers are able to contribute to the 
weekly support of the family, force the boy, 


learning, to leave the school-room for the field 
or the workshop ; and thus it not unfrequently 
happens, that the soil, which with a little 
more cultivation would have produced a pro- 
fitable harvest, has only had its staple increased 
for the production of weeds. ‘‘ A little learn- 





just emancipated from the first difficulties of | 


| them 5 they seemed as much at home as the 
most hardened. It was long before I could fix 
\their attention to the instructions I wished 
them to receive; but in time I had the sa- 
tisfaction to perceive an alteration in their 
manner and appearance. They became — 
to obtain my approbation for what they ha 

done or learned: and as these favourable symp- 
toms increased, I felt the more grieved to think 
that a short time would, in all probability, throw 
them again on the world, destitute of a home “ 
advice, but such as the most degraded of : e 
human species had to offer. This latter ¢ os 
of female prisoners were those I most drea ~ 
to see enter the gates. Many instances wo 
I bring forward, to shew that the counsel an 
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example of these wretches had led the young in 

age and crime to commit the most aggravated 

offences.” ae 
And the boys :—‘* The moral and religious 

condition of these poor children was truly 

deplorable. They were entirely ignorant of 


the existence of a Supreme Being, never | 


having heard the name of God but in con- 
junction with oaths and blasphemies. If they 
had ever been in a church, it was to steal 
whatever they could lay their hands on. It 
was the practice with the old offenders to send 
these boys out in gangs by day to purloin what 
they could; much in the same way as the little 
girls were sent out ; but with this difference,— 
that the boys were not allowed the same portion 
of rest, as it was customary, on their return in 
the evening, if well loaded with spoil, to regale 
them with unwholesome food and ardent spirits, 
to stimulate them to fresh acts of dishonesty, 
to which they were accompanied by the old 
offenders, who sallied forth at night to commit 
burglaries, in which these children, from their 
diminutive size, were convenient assistants. 
These remarks, however, do not apply to all, 
or even to the majority of the boys who were 
committed for petty thefts to the walls of a 
prison. Many of them were far from being 
depraved characters; but, either from desti- 
tution, bad example, and other causes, which 
s0 frequently tempt children to act dishonestly 
when left without parents or friends, had been 
induced to commit offences, of the nature of 
which they did not appear to be aware.” 

Does it need an argument to claim com- 
miseration and even parental care for these, 
instead of depraved association and heavy pu- 
nishment ? Surely not: they are the creatures 
of necessity; and we have as much right to bid 
the blind to see, and the dumb to speak, as to 
require of them a line of conduct different from 
that of their inevitable destiny. But we will 
not enlarge further on these topics; and, 
passing by a curious and interesting letter 
from a female prisoner who had incurred Mrs. 
Tatnall’s displeasure, simply conclude by stating 
our settled opinion, that more vice is encouraged 
and more crime generated by uncalled for com- 
mittals to gaols, than almost by all other causes 
put together. We are too ready to begin where 
we ought only to resort in the last extremity : 
thevery odium of a prison ruins the moral cha- 
racter of man, woman, and child ; and if they 
ae good for nothing afterwards, we have, in 
truth, but the harsh or thoughtless administra- 
tion of the law to blame for it. 





The White Man’s Grave; a Visit to Sierra 


Leone, in 1834. By F. Harrison Rankin. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1836. Bentley. 
“He boasts of scars who never felt a wound,” 
‘ays the dramatist ; and he boasts of the climate 
of Sierra Leone who has happily escaped from 
italive. To be sure, his stay was short, and 
thus, in all probability, happened not to become 
eternal ; another year, and we should, we dare 
sy, have been spared the task of reviewing a 
work from his pen. As it is, he certainly 
“tartled us by his apparition at the first glimpse, 
w rather at the first sound of his voice. 

“ Majesty, moving in royal progresses, is 
preceded by a graduated line of peers. The 
woblest follow in the wake of the less noble, 
aud the latest creations place themselves before 
the titles of ancient date. The etiquette of 
= enforces the samerule. The last portion 
; = facetiously named the Preface, takes 
‘ “tation in front of the volume, and claims 

* first notice of the reader; whence it may 


| 


jan advocate, and to endeavour to stem the 


| occasionally chance to be mistaken by exoterics 
{and the uninitiated for the first-born, and to 
| enjoy a respect due to its subsequent but elder 
‘brethren. It is the Esau of chapters. It is 
Epilogue borrowing the privilege and larynx of 
Prologue.” 
Never did we meet with such a flourish of 
|trumpets as this. We could scarcely credit 
that the proclamation in the Ercles’ vein was 
the prelude to a sober geographical and de- 
| scriptive account of a distant land, though the 
| ad captandum title of The White Man’s Grave 
| was, no doubt, a little ominous of grandiloquence 
and finery. Coming down somewhat nearer to 
| the language of intelligibility, Mr. Rankin con- 
| descends to inform us of his object. 
** An attempt to excite a favourable interest 
in a spot which has hitherto looked in vain for 


tornado of public prejudice, is at least chivalric, 
if it prove not successful. The beautiful pen- 
insula has, hitherto, received the rough treat- 
ment commonly accorded to the forlorn. ‘Strike 
him hard, for he has no friends,’ seems to be a 
general rule applicable to places as well as to 
persons. It will be seen, that in the texture of 
the subsequent leaves, details concerning per- 
manent phenomena, the origin and customs of 
surrounding tribes, and natural productions, 
have been avoided : the floating froth has been 
skimmed, and little of the solid substance put 
forward in dry form.” 

This being a tolerably correct and impartial 
view of the publication, we do not feel ourselves 
called upon to exemplify either the floating 
froth or the solid bits of dry. We will allow 
the author to be heard for and against his own 
case —our first extract is his apology or pa- 
negyric for the colony. 

‘* In England the very name of Sierra Leone 
is synonymous with pestilence and death ; it is 
known as the White Man's Grave — the Se. 
pulchre of Europeans. Melancholy are the re- 
flections forced on the stranger who beholds as 
perfect a scene of the lovely, the bright, and 
the tranquil, as any spot on earth can offer ; 
yet feels that, where all else is glowing with 
generous fertility and productiveness, man, and 
man only, is doomed to certain and speedy 
decay. A slight intercourse only with the 
European residents is needed to modify his 
forebodings. Little apprehension of death is 
indicated by the countenances of the com- 
munity. Active horsemen, bustling merchants, 
gay Officials, move on all sides, with a cheer- 
fulness little consistent with enduring dread of 
the King of Terrors. The church, he thinks, 
must surely be filled with a population hourly 
looking for dissolution. He visits it; it is 
nearly empty. There are a few black soldiers, 
a few black servants, and a goodly show of 
Sunday-school children ; but scarcely any of the 
ill-fated whites preparing themselves for their 
inevitable interment :—where are they ? They 
are enjoying the easy hours, released from the 
cares of the week; riding to the race-course, 
sailing on the bright estuary to Pirates’ or 
Cockle Bay, or chatting at home. He casts his 
eye on the walls of the church, to decypher the 
tablets which must, doubtless, abound to the 
memory of those victims who are stated to be 
innumerable. Two marbles only he perceives, 
one on either side of the aisle: he reads the 
records on them, which state them both to 
have been erected to one and the same in- 
dividual ; and even this individual not a white 
martyr to the climate, but a young man of 
colour, killed in battle at the Gambia. He 
meets a party at the hospitable board. Every 





topic arises but that which he expects as the 





ST ET 
most obvious,— the state of universal peril. 
He is urged to plan excursions: he must visit 
the Gambia, run down to the Bananas, or 
make a tour round the peninsula; and, if he 
be a man of nerve, must venture across the 
river to court the rather hazardous hospitality 
of the black despot, Dalla Mohammedoo, No 
one hints at an early call from the undertaker. 
He is alarmed, perhaps, at the copious proofs of 
a hot atmosphere upon his brow; his medical 
friend assures him of the virtue of that most 
wholesome and unpleasant symptom. From 
those alone who delight in the sweets of mo. 
nopoly, and dread the arrival of new com. 
petitors in office or in commerce, does he receive 
gloomy impressions.” 

From this we are to presume, that, in spite 
of all that has been said about the unhealthiness 
of Sierra Leone, in spite of the non-return of 
the thousands of fine fellows whom our memory 
laments, it is the Montpelier of Africa. Yet, 
even if we could be persuaded to believe it so, 
a touch or two of our author’s agreeable details 
might render us unwilling to seek its salubrious 
breathings. On his arrival, he says — 

** Far from cool England, sleep was long 
denied the white man, simmering upon his 
hard mattrass, with its single covering (and 
even that too weighty) of a slight cotton 
sheet; the wise precaution of examination 
having been duly taken, to discover whether 
any treacherous scorpion or sly centipede 
lurked beneath the pillow. Night, the friend 
of the weary, here becomes his foe, and calls in 
an army of enemies to join in hostility. The 
enormous cockroach crawls over the body, and, 
if permitted, nibbles the end of the fingers, pro- 
ducing a wound of tedious cure. The prying 
[praying ?] mantis swarms; a fat, loathsome, 
green insect, held in great awe by the blacks, 
who believe that it causes blindness by attacking 
the eye with its crablike claws. Musquitoes 
are not frequent, it is true; since, according 
to report, the climate of Sierra Leone is too 
deadly even for these persecutors of the human 
race, the offspring of pestilential marshes; yet, 
a single musquito in the chamber will destroy 
all hope of repose. The little bug-a-bugs, 
small amber ants, infesting every house, and 
eating away its woodwork, spread themselves 
thickly over the bed; large tarantulas fall 
from the ceiling upon the sleepers; gigantic 
black crickets ingeniously perch themselves 
near the ear in some hidden nook, and ‘ grate 
harsh music:’ but, above all, the intolerable 
prickly heat plunges into the white man its 
thousand stings, and makes him start from his 
couch in despair.” 

Externals are equally beautiful and edifying. 

‘*¢ From the mountain paths descended groups 
of maidens, bringing produce for the earl 
market, bearing on the head calabashes filled 
with red and black pines, bananas, sour sops, 
water-melons, mangoes, and other temptations 
for the palate. Next came the more loaded 
matrons, with the privileged distinction of par- 
tial drapery, carrying their little ebony picca- 
ninies fastened to the back, and generally in 
sound sleep. Men, too, walked into the town, 
each exercising his undoubted right of choice 
with regard to dress, whether any or none, 
much or little.” (Glorious independence !) And 
** Strings of convicts, fettered and bound to- 
gether by clanking chains, were dragging them- 
selves to their compulsory labours.” — Who 
would not love this charming country ? 

By way of variety, we shall extract a rather 
entertaining account of black preaching on this 
favoured shore. ’ 

* The settlers are religious, and chiefly 
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Independents, or members of ‘ Lady Hunting 
Tom’s Collection ;’ and their principal pastors 
are both worthy ones— Prince Stober, a pilot, 
and Perry Locks. Prince Stober is a man of 
acute and cultivated mind, of good phrase and 
address, held in deserved reverence hy his 
people, and in much respect by the Europeans. 
He once had the advantage of an excellent col- 
league; but fate ordained a disagreement, which 
terminated, rather humorously, in abrupt va- 
riance. Thus it fell: some matter of contro. 
versy chancing to be ‘ to the fore,’ in presence 
of the assembled congregation, the reverend 
pilot carried on his side the approbation of the 
hearers. Thereon his friend, stung with dis- 
tress, taunted the reverend pilot with pursuing 
mercenary concerns on the Lord’s Day, in as 
much as he had been guilty of piloting vessels 
into the river. So well, however, did Stober 
make out his case to the hearts and understand- 
ing of his people, that his clerical brother could 
no longer restrain an honest indignation, but 
burst through the midst and left the chapel, 
exclaiming, ‘ You speak ’a me! you! long- 
legged Sabbat-breaker! an me! me am ac- 
cepted minister of de waud!’ Since then this 
good man has preached to a new congregation, 
edifying them with poetic imagery of peculiar 
raciness. Of illustration the black preachers 
are so fond, that it would be unpardonable to 
refuse a specimen. In a sermon upon the text 
* Strait is the gate and narrow is the way,’ a 
reverend blacksmith borrowed a happy simile 
from his own honourable trade. ‘ De way to 
hell him broad, easy for walk and ride; de way 
to he’m like a blacksmith'’s yard, covered all 
over with broken iron and nails, broken glass 
and stones, and every other sort of combustible.’ 
In a remote part of Freetown, inhabited by the 
least refined of the liberated, are several unpre- 
tending places of worship, cheaply raised for 
the benefit of lowly proselytes, and named, from 
the humble material employed in their con- 
struction, grass-houses. It is a matter of doubt 
whether the ardour of the missionaries is tem- 
pered with discretion in sanctioning them ; for 
it is by no means an established certainty that 
religious tenets can be safely or usefully incul- 
cated through such ministers as officiate in these 
temples. Having heard much of the singular 
mixture of sacred and profane in the services, 
I inquired after the most favourable sample of 
grass-house preaching, and was uniformly di- 
rected to visit * Uncle Dickey’s Chapel ;’ ‘uncle’ 
or ‘ daddy’ being a not unusual title given to 
reverend pastors, and merely denoting spiritual 
relationship. Mounted upon a little Foulah 
horse, and with a Kroo attendant on foot by my 
side, I proceeded one fine Sunday afternoon in 
quest of Uncle Dickey; holding with the infidel 
Kroo, as we paced leisurely onward, some po- 
lemic colloquies befitting the day. This Sabbath 
recreation having ended, I paused to inquire of 
a * captivated’ negro, who stood at his hut door 
staring at the white man, the way to ‘ Dickey 
Chapel.’ Human nature is human nature ; 
and before he could open his lips to reply, his 
wife ran from within to give a long and not 
very intelligible answer instead of her husband ; 
excusing him, ‘ He no sabby for talk, she sabby 
for talk good.’ A dialogue ensued. ‘ Good 
morning, maamy.’ ‘ Tankee daddy.’ A smile 
and nod. ‘Do you know Uncle Dickey ?’ 
* Me can sabby Daddy Dickey!’ ‘ Who makes 
preach-palaver at some grass-house near this 
place ?’ * Him can make preach-palaver good.’ 
* Then you attend Daddy Dickey 2?’ ‘ Me can 
go for hear Daddy Dickey!’ ‘ You like him 
better than Prince Stober ?’ ‘Ah! him good, 
Stober much good; but Dickey he pass toder 





too much: aye, Dickey pass him; Dickey talk 
big time, talk good noise, talk big, loud, talk big 
time much till sun go down; him strong, Dickey 
strong, pass toder !’ After such commendation 
from an attendant and admirer, it may be sup- 
posed that I soon reached the door of the chapel ; 
and my pagan Kroo, incurious of the interior of 
a Christian edifice, having taken charge of the 
steed, I entered the grass-house. It might have 
been five-and-twenty feet in length, and sixteen 
or eighteen in breadth; a mere shed, of stakes 
wattled and interwoven with long grass, and 
coarsely thatched with dry boughs: it had 
square unglazed openings for the admission of 
air, the doorway was partially closed with the 
customary mat, the floor was the bare ground, 
and the seats were rough planks. A square 
space around the pulpit had been railed off for 
the elders and aristocracy; and, as the cordial 
welcome proved, for such white men as might 
honour the place with their presence — an 
honour very rarely accorded. When the ser- 
vice commenced, I regretted my curiosity : 
nothing is so painful as the feeling of giving 
a sanction to burlesque upon sacred things. 
The prayer was at first uttered with due de- 
liberation ; but as fervour glowed more warmly, 
the hurried conglomeration of words, intro- 
ducing every possible perversion of the English 
language, became overpowering. When they 
sang, an elder, the gashes of whose cicatrised 
face proclaimed him a convert from paganism, 
very politely offered me the advantage of his 
hymn-book, and kindly pointed out line after 
line with his finger for my benefit, as the shrill 
voices repeated each stanza. His book was, how- 
ver, inverted, and the hymn was not that an- 
nounced from the pulpit ; yet, without discovering 
his mistake, he sang with singular impetuosity, 
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introduced, with small regard to any specific 
plan, utterance became impeded by hoarseness, 
the dry tongue cleaved to the roof of the 
mouth, and the sermon faded and fell, no 
from a logical conclusion having been attained 
but from sheer inability to talk longer. One 
of the black preachers in Freetown preached 
from the text, ‘ Melchizedec without father, 
without mother, without ‘ descent,’ which he 
proceeded to explain to his audience: ‘ Dat 
mean for to say—without father, him have no 
daddy ; without mother, him have no mammy; 
without deé-cent, dat mean for say, without 
any genteel behaviour at all.” 

This is by far the most amusing example we 
can select from the work, though the second 
volume contains a journal of a visit to the 
Timmanees up the country, which is more 
meagre than we could have expected. On the 
subject of slavery, however, and the sources 
whence slaves are produced, the following, with 
which we conclude, is a curious statement, 

“ The last customary source of native slavery 
is connected with religion and arcana, in a form 
utterly unknown to the three remaining con- 
tinents of the world. Amongst various tribes 
around Sierra Leone there exist associations of 
the most remarkable character ; in secrecy, ex- 
clusion of one sex, mysterious initiation, hidden 
modes of communication, cognisance of crime, 
and fearful retribution, resembling the sup- 
posed fundamentals of free-masonry, and the 
black tribunal of Germany in the middle ages. 
The Purrah of the Timmanees, Bulloms, and 
others, the Samo of the Soosoos, and the orgies 
of the Akoos, admit men only; whilst the 
Bundoo, perhaps the most singular secret in- 
stitution in the world, consists entirely of 
women. The Purrah, or ‘ law,’ is a solemn 


extemporising words and exercising marvellous| bond uniting in brotherhood and purpose in- 


independence in ad libitum recitative. Daddy, 
or Uncle Dickey, now ascended the pulpit; a 
large heavy-headed negro, in a blue coat with 
bright metal buttons. Every tongue was si- 
lenced, every look fixed, whilst his sharp eye 
searched each countenance previous to the 
delivery of his text. The precise subject 
which the sermon was designed to enforce, it 
would be difficult to define; even the text 
being unintelligible, with exception of the words 
* Sasas, Meesas, an Bennygo,’ whom he stated 
to have been ‘ three men walking in an oven.’ 
He spake of ‘ Nebuchadnezzas’ as ‘* Daddy 
King, who done make big feast, with plenty 
banana, plenty yam, plenty kuskusoo, plenty 
beef-steak and rice, plenty rum and palm oil, 
plenty too much.’ From the zests of the table 
he plunged into a fervid description of the 
burning abyss, where ‘worm no die,’ and 
where unfortunates might pray for the rainy 
season, * but stop a bit, he done no come yet ;’ 
and where, he assured his friends, most of them 
would inevitably live in endless pain and 
‘troublio.” At the moment of his speaking, 
the thermometer was standing at 96° in the 
shade, and the oppressed sense felt this elo- 
quence. ‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, dashing him. 
self forward, ‘ you! all bad! bad! fader in 
he’m, moder in he’m; your soul in hell, hiss- 
ing hot in fire and bimtony! Den soul have 
big-palaver with God: soul him say, God! 
what matter for me no inglorio?’ The dis- 
course was prolonged over many a weary half- 
hour, and the good woman’s statement, that 
‘Daddy Dickey talk good noise till sun go 
down,’ seemed a prophecy about to be fulfilled. 
At length, when every terrific denunciation 
and withering curse, which depended upon fire 
and red-hot iron and brimstone, and involved 
maddening thirst and burnt members, had been 


dividuals scattered through immense districts. 
Its definite object has not been clearly ascer- 
tained, or rather has not been promulgated. 
The rites are sealed to the uninitiated, and are 
only discovered to be in progress by the fearful 
howls and shrieks heard from the depths of the 
forest recesses at midnight, and by occasional 
flashing of torches; at which the profane in- 
truder, though far off, is scared away — death 
following detection. Entire nations own the 
power of the Purrah, and tremble at the mere 
name. When the members of this dread fra- 
ternity visit a village, which is always at night, 
every inhabitant hides himself, in order to 
escape death or slavery. The Samo is similar 
in principle, but differs in detail. The Bundoo 
deprives of liberty such women as, being ad- 
mitted to its high privileges, contravene the 
laws, or disobey the awful head of the a880- 
ciation, termed the Bundoo woman. This fe. 
male spiritual potentate especially devotes her 
care to the punishment of witchcraft.”* 





The Poetical Romances of Tristan, in French, 
in Anglo-Norman, and in Greek ; composed 
in the XIT. and XIII. Centuries. Edited 


by Francisque Michel. 2 vols. crown 8v0. 

London, 1836. Pickering. ; 
THE story of Tristan, and its old popularity 
and influence upon the literature of the —_ 
ages, was first made known generally in England 


* «See Major Laing’s Travels; also Winterbottom, 
&c., to whom, however, it was not given ‘ causd 
noscere rerum,’ at least not to develope them. 400, 1 
men may be initiated. With regard to the — hast 
could learn nothing of the institution, until in — 
of the district where it flourished. The secret err 
boasts of members, and even Bundoo houses, 1 » 
Leone; but dense mystery hangs over it. 
other facts which I Bayete oe TT, 
manees, one regarded a rite at initiation. 
with a practice mentioned by Niebuhr in a dis 





of Africa,” 
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by Sir Walter Scott, who edited, with 80 much 
taste, the early English poem of Sir Tristrem. 
The German poem on the same subject was 
edited by Von der Hagen. M. Francisque 
Michel, so well known for his patient and 
valuable labours on this branch of literature, 
and whose works we have lately had several 
opportunities of noticing, has now published 
the most important work of all,—a complete 
collection of all that remains of the Norman 
and French romances, on the adventures of this 
celebrated hero of middle-age fiction. 

Those who would be acquainted with the 
history of Tristan; with his bravery in the 
defence of the kingdom of his uncle Mark ; 
with his expedition into Ireland, and his combat 
with the terrible dragon; with the effects of the 
potion which was administered to Tristan and 
Isolde, the betrothed wife of his uncle Mark, 
on their passage to England ; with the intrigues 
and the varied and extraordinary adventures 
of the two lovers, with their melancholy end, 
—we recommend them to examine the poems 
themselves: it is a history which does not 
admit of abridgement. The variety of its in- 
cidents, the interest which they excited, made 
it a general favourite in an age when the 
character of those adventures had nothing re- 
pulsive to men’s minds and feelings. 

By much the earliest forms in which it exists 
are the Norman and French poems collected by 
M. Michel. The date of some of them extends 
back as far as the latter part of the twelfth 
century, when we are sure that the story of 
Tristan and Isolde was popular among the 
Anglo-Normans. About this period, it is sup- 
posed, was written the Lai du Chévre-feuille, 
by the poetess Marie, the subject of which is 
an incident of Tristan’s history, and which 
M. Michel has printed in his second volume 
from an excellent manuscript in the British 
Museum. ‘The first poem in M. Michel’s col- 
lection is a long romance, though very imper- 
fect, of the thirteenth century, preserved in a 
manuscript in the royal library at Paris. This 
is followed by a complete poem, perhaps of 
nearly the same age, which gives the episode 
of Tristan’s pretended folly, where he enters 
the court of his uncle in the disguise of a fool, 
amuses the king by his ridiculous responses, 
and alarms and puzzles Isolde, who does not 
know him, by his allusions to their secret in- 
tercourse. The only other complete poem on 
the subject of Tristan, is one in the manuscript 
which formerly belonged to the late Mr. Douce, 
which is of the end of the thirteenth, or (we 
think, by the writing), more probably, of the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century, which 
contains the same episode, but which differs 
altogether from the foregoing. The other poem 
of Douce’s manuscript is a fragment of what 
has been a very long and very curious romance 
on the subject of Tristan. Both are given in 
M. Michel’s second volume. In addition to 
these larger pieces, M. Michel has enriched his 
collection with several smaller poems and frag- 
ments, with a most valuable, long, and learned 
Preface (which contains almost every thing that 
sknown on the subject of Tristan, and, which 
's still more valuable to English readers, pre- 
sents us with corrections of the innumerable 
rors into which the illustrious editor of our 
on English version of the story had fallen, 
>a low state of this kind of learning at 

€ time Sir Tristrem was first published), with 
humerous excellent notes, and with a very use- 

glossary. The two volumes, which are got 
‘pin Mr. Pickering’s best style,—and that is 
"ying much for them,—form, in shape and 

‘outents, an admirable companion to the late 
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edition of the poem, as edited by Sir Walter 
Scott. 

We have spoken of the English Sir Tristrem, 
which Sir Walter Scott considered to be an 
original production, and which he has very 
erroneously supposed to be Scottish, as @ ver- 
sion. With the knowledge, indeed, we now 
have of the literature of the middle ages, and 
by a comparison of all the different poems on 
this subject, we cannot admit of a single doubt 
of the English Sir Tristrem being a version from 
a French or Norman romance. From the many 
discrepancies between it and the poems in those 
languages which are still extant, we are toler- 
ably certain that it was not translated from any 
of them ; and another French or Norman poem, 
more closely resembling it, must once have 
existed. ‘The German poem, which resembles 
closely the English, though seven times longer, 
has also been proved to have been translated 
from a French original. With regard to the 
English poem, we still persist in the opinion 
which we have before talked over with the ac- 
complished editor of the two volumes of the 
Norman and French romances just published : 
we believe the Thomas of Ercildoune, of whom 
there has been so much talk, to be merely a 
legendary character; simple philological facts 
prove to us, that a person answering to his 
character, and living at his age, could scarcely 
have had any thing to do with a poem like this 
version of Sir Tristrem which has been pub- 
lished by Sir Walter Scott. At the same time 
we believe, in contradiction to Price, that this 
poem is the identical one alluded to by Robert 
of Brunne, but that the name of Thomas of 
Ercildoune, given in the first lines, had arisen 
solely from an error of the translator, who con- 
founded the Thomas who was mentioned in the 
French or Norman poem with the Thomas of 
Ercildoune whose fame was just then (the 
period of the Scottish wars at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century) spread over England 
by the popular prophecies which people attri- 
buted to him. 

M. Michel has rendered his book doubly 
valuable by reprinting at the end the curious 
fragment of a Greek poem on some of the 
heroes of the round table, which was privately 
printed in Germany by Von der Hagen. We 
know that our western romances had, at an 
early period, reached the east, and there are 
still preserved many translations of them into 
Greek verse, made, probably, at an early period 
of the thirteenth century. We must, however, 
before quitting the subject, correct an error of 
the late editor of Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical 
Works, who says that, “before Warton’s editor 
(Price) published his essay, a fact more curious 
than any he has brought to light on this subject 
had been ascertained—the existence, namely, 
of a romance of Tristrem, in Greek versus poli- 
tici, of the thirteenth century.” The Greek 
fragment, for it is but a small fragment, did 
not belong to a poem on Tristan; its subject 
was the adventures of some of Arthur’s knights: 
and it happens that, in the part preserved, 
Tristan is introduced as one of them; but there 
is no allusion to his love for Isolde. 





Seymour of Sudley. By Miss Burdon. 3 vols, 
12mo. London, 1836. Bentley. 
WE must rank the present novel as follows : 
genus, commonplace; class, third rate. The 
historical fiction is of all others the most de- 
lusive. The writer finds time, place, and cir- 
cumstance, ready made to his or her hands, and 
the rest of the task seems comparatively easy. 
This is a great mistake. Those who take a set 
of by-gone facts, and say, ‘** Can these bones 


live ?” are not aware of the warmth of imagina- 
tion needful to give them that identity and 
truth which is the life of fiction. Miss Bur- 
don has certainly not shewn this power; she 
repeats too much. A mysterious monk, since 
the days of Schedoni, has figured too often to 
appear again; and Alice, a singing maniac, has 
stepped fresh out of the “ Heart of Mid. 
Lothian,” where she used to be called Madge 
Wildfire. Two of the principal characters thus 
traced to their first origin, we have but little to 
say of the others. A hired courtesan acts the 
principal part, while the hero is below con- 
tempt. Wavering, false, selfish, and mean, 
the reader’s interest is never for a moment en- 
listed in his favour. The plot is crowded with 
improbabilities, and the dénouement, though 
forced into a melodramatic situation, is unsa- 
tisfactory. We, however, give a detached 
scene, which indicates a more graphic power ; 
but it is a solitary one. The hero has been 
sent with a love-letter from his master, Lord 
Seymour, who aspired to the hand of the Prin« 
cess Elizabeth. 

** Elizabeth herself, then only in her sixteenth 
year, stood at the further end of the apartment, 
in front of a high-backed chair, elevated on a 
kind of dais or platform, which extended across 
the upper part of the saloon. Her slim and 
elegant figure already possessed all the dignity 
for which she was afterwards so distinguished, 
and her brilliant complexion, golden hair, and 
|regular features, if not quite beautiful, were 
dazzling and pleasing, when united with the 
freshness and delicacy of youth. She was 
dressed without the jewels or splendour in 
which, in maturer years, she delighted to be 
portrayed ; but there was no need of either to 
assure Arundel, on the first hasty glance, that 
he beheld before him the daughter of Henry 
Tudor and Anne Boleyn: her lofty brow, and 
the flashing of her expressive eye, bespoke one 
born to command. Roger Ascham, the learned 
jouer of the princess, stood on her left hand ; 
|and a lady, the last of those faithful attendants 
| who had wept her mother’s fate, leaned on the 
jarm of her chair, gazing with fixed and inqui- 
|sitive glance upon the young secretary, as he 
advanced, in obedience to an intimation from 
the princess, to the foot of the dais, and kneeled, 
with easy but respectful gallantry, to press her 
royal fingers to his lips. But though Elizabeth 
vouchsafed this mark of favour, for which he 
might, perhaps, be indebted to his own hand- 
some person, Arundel imagined that her smiles 
but ill-concealed the gathering cloud upon her 
brow. ‘Arise, Mr. Arundel,’ said the princess, 
somewhat haughtily, as she withdrew her hand, 
‘for such I am told is your name, though you 
did not think proper to announce it, and ac- 
quaint me without delay on what business the 
lord high admiral has judged it necessary to 
send so goodly a messenger to a poor despised 
princess like myself.’ * Your royal highness is 
graciously disposed to flatter one but too ill- 
fitted to perform the task he is appointed,’ re- 
plied Arundel, bowing low as he spoke. Eliza- 
beth smiled, as she replied, ‘I have not led a court 
life, sir, and am unskilled in the art.’ ‘I like- 
wise, please your royal highness, am a novice 
in such a worlJ,’ replied the secretary ; * but 
it is a science of which those who approach the 
Princess Elizabeth have no need.’ The lady 
again smiled, but Roger Ascham knit his 
brows, and, as if displeased by the turn of the 
conversation, interrupted it, by saying, ‘ Young 
man, if I mistake not, you came hither on some 
matter of more importance than mere compli- 
ment. If you have letters for my royal mis« 
tress, deliver them instantly ; for her time is 
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too precious to be wasted in idle discourse.’ | such a production, by an individual engaged in 


Arundel’s cheek flushed red as scarlet, when, 
darting an indignant glance at the tutor, he 
drew forth the admiral’s packet from his bo- 
som, and, again kneeling, presented it grace- 
fully to Elizabeth. The countenance of that 
princess in a moment lost its transient smile, 
as she received the letter, and undid its silken 
string. The bright carnation on her cheek 
mounted to her brow as she perused its con- 
tents, and Arundel thought of Lyndsey’s pre- 
diction with astonishment, when he saw her 
nostrils swell and her lips quiver with passion 
whilst she advanced in its perusal. ‘ Presump- 
tuous traitor!’ she muttered, in a low voice, as 
she finished the scroll; ‘ there was but this 
wanting to complete the catalogue of my in- 
sults.’ The vanity of the secretary was wofully 
hurt, when he beheld the effect of the composi- 
tion he had himself penned, and he could by no 
means conjecture why so flattering and obse- 
quious a production, as he knew it to be, should 
prove so unacceptable to Elizabeth, unless her 
mind had, by the arts and secret machinations 
of Lyndsey, been poisoned against the admiral. 
This suspicion amounted almost to a certainty, 
when the princess, deliberately refolding the 
epistie, drew up her slender person to its full 
height, and, with a dignity of look and manner 
far beyond her years, said, as she held it forth 
towards him, ‘ Take back this letter to its au- 
thor, sir, and tell him, as the only answer 
which one so presumptuous merits, that though, 
in accordance with those Christian admonitions 
which preach charity to all men, Elizabeth 
Tudor received the proffered friendship of 
Thomas Seymour with indulgence, she for- 
swears all communication with the traitor who, 
after aiding his sister to step over the mur- 
dered corpse of Anne Boleyn to the throne, 
dares to insult her daughter by audacious pro- 
posals of marriage. Tell him, moreover, sir — 
and I would have you repeat the words letter 
by letter—that though my youth may, perhaps, 
have emboldened him to insult me thus, my 
spirit surpasses my years; and, even if an axe 
were held above my neck, I would never de- 
grade myself by an alliance with a traitor, nor 
be made the tool of any man’s ambition. I am 
not blind to his purposes—I am not deaf to the 
rumours afloat concerning his iniquitous pro- 
jects; but if he covets a throne, my hand shall 
never aid him to mount it. Ascham,’ she con- 
tinued, turning towards her tutor, ‘ methinks 
I have spoken ry mind in plain language, and 
so, wishing this young gentleman a prosperous 
journey, we may return to our studies, which I 
trust may never again meet like interruption.’ 
So saying, she took the arm of the scholar ; and, 
followed by her lady in waiting, made a digni- 
fied obeisance to Arundel, and left the room.” 
If Miss Burdon be a very young writer, this 
scene prevents our pronouncing a decided con- 
demnation ; but she will have much to improve 
in the future. 





Six Months of a Newfoundland Missionary’s 
Journal, from February to August, 1835. 


12mo. pp. 264. 
Elder, and Co. 

' ArRCHDEACON Wix, the writer of this Journal, 
appears to be an amiable, well-disposed, and 
sincere person; but he has not, in fact, much 
to tell us; and his sense of observation, if 
acute, was not, during these six months, em- 
ployed upon aught very eminently interesting. 
There is, however, some information to be 
gathered from his volume, which is affection- 
ately dedicated to ‘* his dear wife, and dearest 
fellow-worker in the Missionary field.” In 


London, 1836. Smith, 





missionary labours in a British settlement, it is 
rather curious to read the following :— 

“It was under great difficulties that I kept 
even the slightest diary of my journey ; my ink 
would frequently freeze, in spite of all my pre- 
cautions ; my supply of paper was always neces- 
sarily scanty, and it occasionally altogether 
failed me, in districts where it would have been 
as reasonable to have expected a gas-lamp for 
my convenience at night, as a sheet of letter- 
paper by day. Had it not been for some boxes 
ot paper, which had been dispersed along the 
shore from different wrecks, I might have 
failed entirely in procuring this convenience in 
ree places where my application was success- 

ul.” 

And he speaks to his wife of ‘‘ the impracti- 
cability which existed, through the want of 


opportunities of communicating with the capi- | 
tal, for my informing you for months together | 
of my occupations, of my whereabouts, or of my ' 


safety; during which time you were living in a 
town, which, for the lawlessness of a large por- 
tion of its inhabitants, who are excited to fre- 
quent breaches of the peace by a most seditious 
Romish priesthood, is as little desirable a place 
of residence as many of the disturbed townships 
in Ireland.” 

The Roman Catholics, indeed, are especially 
denounced by the reverend author: he says 
(bearing testimony to the Christian feeling and 
conduct of those of Placentia) :—‘ They are of 
a character very different from that of the more 
recent Irish settlers in the vicinity of St. John’s, 
who, being misled by a newly imported priest- 
hood, who have more of the character of politi- 
cal partisans than of religious or moral instruc- 
tors, have, by their licentious and cruel acts, 
rendered our journals of late years more like 
the annals of disturbed districts in the sister 
kingdom, than of a loyal and orderly North 
American Colony.” 

The subjoined intelligence are samples of 
what we deem hardly worth publishing :— 

** Hodge, the packet-man of Killigrews, was 
just resovering from a most severe cold caught 
a few days before, from his having been washed 
overboard in a gale. * 65 

“* This messenger brought the distressing 
intelligence, that Mr. Hervey, an estimable 
young man, the junior partner in the house of 
Messrs. Robinson, Brooking, Garland, and Co., 
at St. John’s, had died within the last few days, 
after a very short illness. I had left him ex- 
tremely ill from a cold caught in going to St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Portugal Cove, on the 
last Sunday but one on which I had officiated 
there before my departure: the weather, on 
that day (February 8), having varied eighteen 
degrees, as will be seen by the meteorological 
table annexed to this Journal, was most trying 
to the constitution of those exposed to it. * * 

‘“*A congregation of thirty-five met in a 
large store, one hundred feet long, belonging to 
Mr. John Cosens, which had been built by the 
late firm of Spurrier, and had been sold for a 
trifle. ” ™ 96 

** While I was thus engaged, Mr. John 
Cosens, who had been absent, returned, and 
heard, with much satisfaction, of the very hos- 
pitable reception which his ‘ skipper’ had given 
me on my arrival.” 

Perhaps little more can be said for the sub- 
joined, though it is rather illustrative of the 
condition of society : — 

“ Baptised three children at their home, the 
mothers being too plainly without sufficient 
clothing to permit their exposing themselves to 
the air at this inclement season; returned 


thanks, with the mothers, for their preserya. 
tion in childbed, and held another full service 
to forty. One tilt was visited by me in this 
island, the dimensions of which were only 
twelve feet by ten, and I found living in jg 
man and his wife —the master and mistress of 


| the house — two married daughters, with their 
| 


husbands and children ; amounting, in all, to 
| fifteen souls !”’ 
| The following are more to the purpose ; — 
| ** My late trip into the interior has strength. 
}ened the conviction, which, from former jour. 
|neys of the same kind, I had formed, that the 
| Beothic, or Red Indians, the aborigines of the 
| island, must be extinct. I have met with several 
| of the Micmac Indians, who are constantly tra. 
|versing the interior ; none of them have seen 
lany of these aborigines of late years ; and, from 
the nature of the interior, which does not 
abound with wood, it is impossible that, if they 
existed in the island, they could so long have 
escaped observation. In the interior of the 
‘island the wood is so scarce, that I was more 
than once obliged, when the time of putting up 
for the night arrived, to look around for a suf. 
ficient quantity of wood to give a shelter for the 
night. Large expanses of country may be 
commanded at one view; and the fire of a com. 
|pany of Beeothics would betray itself to the 
| watchful Micmac by its smoke, at the distance 
\of several miles. It may give some idea of the 
|extent of view which is commanded in certain 
| situations, if I mention, that from Webber's 
| Hill, near Little River, no fewer than 180 
|lakes may be seen with the naked eye at one 
| time. 7 : - «3 

“ A few hundred yards from the mouth of 
the harbour we met J. W., the principal 
planter. He was on his way to Fachieu Bay 
for * stuff,’ or wood, with three daughters 
and a son, ina punt. He was informed of the 
arrival of a clergyman of his own church ; but, 
I grieve to say, that though he was the father 
of ten unbaptised children, he declined giving 
up the secular work by which he was profaning 
the Lord’s day, and did not even make the 
offer of his house for prayers during his ab- 
sence. On reaching Muddy Hole, which isa 
singular little gut behind a rock, and makes 
no show from the sea, we tried to get admit- 
tance for service in the house of another pr- 
fessor of the church, J. F. He, however, 
though the sun was now high, was still in bed, 
and the other inmates of his house were only 
dressing themselves. This heathenish man, 00 
being told the object of my visit, refused to 
get up; he ‘did not think prayers of any use. 
Thus repulsed, I proceeded. On arriving # 
Richard’s Harbour, about a league further on 
I found that one of those scourges of this coast, 
a floating grog-shop, under the name of . 
* trading-vessel,’ had been sojourning 1n Muddy 
Hole last week, and had kept * all hands’ 
during the time of its stay, in a state ot 
intoxication: and, now that they had not 
a stick to burn, or a fish for the kettle, and 
as this floating nuisance had only left - 
place the day before, it was not unlikely that 
the fumes of the intoxicating poisons thus 
supplied, had not yet evaporated.” 

Muddy Hole is not a very classical pang 
and, in truth, the Newfoundlandians seem 
have gone into an anti-classical —_,, 
their appellations; for we found not wry “ 
above Muddy Hole, and Little Gut, but “4 
Need, Dildo Cove, Conception Bay, Famis 
Gut, S. E. Gut, N. E. Gut, Bald Head, C ¥" 
by-Chance River, Despair, &c. &c.: an Mr 
confusion in other cases is amusing, for 
Wix tells us, “* The places hereabouts retail 
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their old French names; but the people cor- 
rupt them sadly. My chart only gives the 
English names: but, had it given the French, 
I might have been as much at fault to recog- 
nise Bay de Lievre, in Bay Deliver; Bay le 
Diable, or Devil’s Bay, in Jabbouls; Bay de 
Vieux, or Old Man’s Bay, in Bay the View ; 
Bay d’Aviron, or Oar Bay, in Aberoon, &c.” 

One notice of the fishing, and two or three 
bits of natural history, will suffice to finish our 
review :— 

“ They continue catching fish till Christmas, 
when, the fish generally failing for a season, 
they avail themselves of this respite, to do 
their winter’s work in making boats, &c. 
They begin fishing again, at the latest, by 
lady-day. It is exceedingly deep water in 
which they fish, by which the labour is much 
increased. The fishing-lines freeze as they 
draw them out of the water: after the first 
fish is caught, they throw them into the water, 
coiled, that they may thaw in the sea. I have 
myself seen the fish, as soon as they have been 
taken out of the water, turn up from the cold, 
and die immediately, stiff frozen; and could 
not but pity the poor men who were subject to 
such exposure in rough weather. * ° 

“ As we passed a point in our boat, I got 
sight of a black fox close to the water’s edge, 
and was informed by the people, that I might 
expect shortly to see an otter, which I soon 
did; and, on going to the spot, found several 
holes which the otter had made on the slob-ice 
when diving for fish, which the fox, at this 
period of scarcity of other provisions, would 
monopolise on his bringing it up, or share with 
him. The otter and the fox, consequently, at 
this season, are generally to be found very near 
each other. I had a cliff pointed out to me at 
Norman’s Cove, not far from hence ; a part of 
which, from its losing the power of cohesion, 
(no uncommon event here after our long win- 
ter), had fallen down a few springs since, and 
had buried several men, friends of my present 
guides, in its fall. ‘The ‘ barber,’ a vapour so 
called from its cutting qualities, was distinctly 
visible upon the water this morning. It arises, 
I believe, from the air being colder than the 
water. ” ” = 

“ It is a singular fact, which the Indians re- 
lated to me, that bears and wolves have so 
great a dislike to the branches of the juniper, 
that if a few of them are stuck in the snow 
where the venison is deposited, they effectually 
preserve it from the depredations of these 
animals, ° e * 

“When we had gone into the interior, an 
old Indian had told us that the wild geese 
might be expected with the first southerly 
wind. A southerly wind had since come, and 
with it thousands of these birds. ‘They had 
been attracted to this arm by the quantity of 
§008e-grass, and made a noise which resembled 
the harsh sound of a saw under the file, re- 
minding me of Homer's description of the 
sound of an army of cranes. 

‘ As when inclement winters vex the plain, 

With piercing frosts, or thick descending rain, 

To warmer seas the cranes embodied fly, 

With noise and order through the midway sky.’ 

Iliad, B. iii. 

I found that these birds of passage are led 
hither by an unfailing instinct at this season 
each year, till, the snow being melted from the 
marshes, they seek the interior, where they 
stay, till they emigrate again in the fall of the 
year, late or early, according as the season may 

mild, or otherwise.” 


Mémoire sur la Bibliotheque Royale, ou l'on 
indique les mesures & prendre pour la trans- 
Sérer dans un batiment circulaire, d'une 
forme nouvelle, qui serait construit au cen- 
tre de place du Carrousel. 4to. Paris, 1835. 
(Privately printed.) 

HavinG been favoured with a copy of this in- 

genious Memoir, which is from the pen of M. 

Ben. Delessert, one of the members of the 

Chamber of Deputies, we think our readers will 

be pleased to see some account of a building 

upon so novel a plan, particularly as this mode 
of construction is applicable to a small library 
as well as a large one. 

“The advantages of a circular building for 
a library are (says the author), that less space 
will be required, and that the books will be 
more accessible. The librarians and the readers 
will be placed in the centre of a vast rotunda, 
upon which eight grand galleries will abut. 
These galleries will be formed by walls dis- 
posed in diverging radii, and on the two sides 
of these walls will be placed the main body of 
the library. As this arrangement admits of the 
use of both sides of the walls, there will be 
room for double the number of books, which 
will be near the centre of the room, and can be 
easily procured ; the keeper of the library, also, 
being installed in the middle of the rotunda, 
will have a view of all the galleries and of all 
the persons in the room. This circular form 
will hold 800,000 volumes in a space of 1900 
toises carrées, or 11,400 square feet. The 
building will also be incombustible; stone, 
marble, iron, pottery, and zinc, being the only 
materials employed; the edifice to be warmed 
by steam, to be brought from an isolated build- 
ing. Each room will,be divided in its height 
by four iron galleries. The book-cases to be 
glazed, and not more than six French feet in 
heigkt, so that there will be no occasion for 
movable ladders or steps. Access to the gal- 
leries will be obtained by spiral iron staircases 
placed behind the columus of the rotunda. All 
the books will be preserved from dust, and 
under lock and key; and the total expense of 
this vast library-room will be eight millions of 
francs, or about 320,000/. But it will not cost 
the government any thing, because the buildings 
at present occupied by the Royal Library in 
the Rue Vivienne, the Rue Richelieu, and the 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, have been 
valued at the same sum, and might be sold to 
defray the expense of the new building.” 

M. Delessert does not seem disposed to ad- 
mit the last official account of the number of 
volumes in the Royal Library, viz.—700,000 
printed books, and 80,000 MSS., but reduces 
the quantity to 600,000, and allows for additions 
to the Library of 12,000 volumes a-year. He 
does not place his books in double rows, but 
finds space for 800,000 volumes without resort- 
ingtothis measure. The books are tobe arranged 
in the following eight grand divisions :—Theo- 
logy, Jurisprudence, Government, Commerce 
and Finance, Natural History, the Sciences and 
Arts, Literature, History, and Voyages and 
Travels: these divisions to be contained in the 
eight galleries, which will be subdivided into 
56 equal parts. 

** This immense collection of books (says 
M. Delessert) will be placed in proximity with 
the readers, for it will not be necessary to tra- 
verse more than 120 feet to procure any book ; 
whereas in square buildings with transverse 
galleries this distance is often increased, allow- 
ing for going and returning, to 2700 feet, or 
nearly a quarter of a league; so that nothing 
short of a rail-road would enable the attendants 





to bring the books to the readers in any reason- 


a 
able time. The whole building may be com- 
pleted in three years. As to the exterior de- 
coration of this new library, and its union with 
the Louvre and the lateral galleries, whether 
by aportico, or a winter promenade, or a trans- 
verse gallery, it is not necessary for me to speak. 
Should this plan of a circular library be adopted, 
the Carrousel will become one of the most mag- 
nificent squares in Europe ; the Louvre situated 
at one extremity, the Library in the centre, 
and the palace of the Tuileries, the obelisk of 
Luxor, and the two triumphal arches, on the 
same line, will present an assemblage of fine 
objects scarcely to be equalled in any part of the 
world.” 

A commission has been appointed to inquire 
into the practicability of M. Delessert’s plan, 
and sanguine hopes are entertained of its ad- 
option by the government. This interesting 


brochure is illustrated by two large folding 
plates, which convey a very clear idea of the 
possibility of erecting the edifice in question, 
and of completely adapting it to the purposes for 
which it is designed. 








Rich’s Residence in Koordistan, Nineveh, &c. 
(Third notice: conclusion.] 
THE second volume of this work briefly nar- 
rates the journey from Sulimania to Mousul, 
where, on the present occasion, Mr. Rich re- 
sided for the fourth time, for several months, 
and carefully examined all the topographical 
and antiquarian features of so interesting a 
site. The ruins of Nineveh, of which a par- 
ticular and well-engraved survey accompanies 
the description, have prominent points in a 
village, called Nebbi Yunus, situated on a mount, 
and in another mount, called Koyunjuk; but 
stones, covered with cuneiform inscriptions, 
abound throughout the whole area assigned to 
this ancient city. After tracing many of these 
at Nebbi Yunus, the author says, ‘‘ I doubt not 
but many other antiquities might be found in 
this mound; but the greater part of it is 
thickly covered with a labyrinth of small 
houses, and it is only on the repairing or 
falling down of these that such things are dis- 
covered. * * * The area of Nineveh (he 
continues), on a rough guess, is about one and 
a half to two miles broad, and four miles long, 
extending a little way south of Nebbi Yunus. 
On the river, or west side, there are only re- 
mains of one wall, and I observed the same at 
the north and south extremities ; but, on the 
east side, there are the remains of three walls. 
The west wall appears to have run a little 
in front of Nebbi Yunus. Between it and the 
river the ground is subject to frequent in- 
undations and changes; but it has not inter- 
fered with the area. In this place I cannot 
help remarking a passage in Jonah; that pro- 
phet suffered grievously from the easterly wind. 
This is the sherki so much dreaded in all these 
countries, which is hot, stormy, and singularly 
relaxing and dispiriting* * * * The 
* «Among the many recollections suggested by a 
survey of the ruins of Nineveh, the beautiful tale of 
*Pyramus and Thisbé’ is certainly not the least in- 
teresting.» It is most likely derived from an oriental 
story: and if this be the case, Pyramus will be Bahram, 
which is commonly rendered in Latin Varamus. I am 
not well enough acquainted with ancient female names to 
say what Thisbé may be; but the whole story has a local 
air,* which makes me think it was not wholly the in- 
vention of the Roman bard.” 


* «« The only ancient writers who tell this story, are 
Ovid, Met. iv. 55, and Hyginus; and both make Babylon 
the scene of it. Mr. Rich has been led, doubtless by the 
* busta Nini’ of Ovid, the ‘ Ninus’s Tomb’ (Mids. 
Night’s Dream), to sup the true locality to be 
where, as he believed, that tomb was really to be found, 
viz. at Nineveh. See his Second Memoir on ,Babylon, 





PP 38, 192.—Communicated by a friend to the Ed. 
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greatest part of the curiosities from Nineveh 
are found in the mount on which Nebbi Yunus 
is situated. * * * I must not forget to 
repeat, that from all these mounds, large stones, 
frequently with bitumen adhering to them, are 
dug out. In general, I think there were but 
very few bricks used in the building of Nineveh. 
“ * * Bekir Aga, at whose expense the 
stone bridge over the Tigris here was built, 
also built one over the Khausser, on the Con- 
stantinople road; but it was carried away one 
night by the violence of the Khausser on a 
sudden inundation. ‘The bridge over the Tigris 
is built wholly of stones dug out of the walls of 
Nineveh, which, as Jirjees Aga remarked, is an 
inexhaustible resource. have learnt from 
Hajee Jirjees Aga a mode of building which is 
still practised, and which throws great light on 
some of the ruins seen at Nineveh. Pebbles, 
lime, and red earth or clay, are mixed together. 
This in a very short time, especially after ex- 
posure to water, becomes, as Hajee Jirjees Aga 
said, like a solid rock. The lime for this pur- 
pose must be slaked with water, and not merely 
burnt. It was in this manner that he himself, 
by command of the pasha, lately caused the 
passage at the bridge gate, and a part of the 
bank which had been carried away by the river, 
to be repaired. It is to be remarked, that I 
learnt this, not by any inquiry about Nineveh, 
but by accident, in the course of a conversation 
on other topics.” 

These are all the gleanings respecting Ni- 
neveh which we can readily separate from 
Mr. Rich’s very interesting account ; nor’shall 
we, in this our ¢hird paper, trespass much fur- 
ther on the time of our readers with other 
illustrations. From Mousul the author re- 
turned to Bagdad, descending the Tigris, as the 
expedition now abroad is intended to descend 
its twin river, the Euphrates. The banks are 
covered with the remains of mighty cities, once 
swarming with life, now shapeless mounds, and 
the abodes of silence and desolation. Among 
these is Nimrod, probably the Larissa of Xe- 
nophon. On the north-west is a huge py- 
ramidal mount; and Mr. R. tells us, ** At the 
west base of the pyramid are a few yards of the 
same kind of concrete building which I had 
observed at Nineveh. Indeed, these ruins sin- 
gularly illustrate those of Nineveh, and I was 
delighted to find scattered about fragments of 
burnt bricks with cuneiform inscriptions on 
them. I immediately sent to the village to try 
to procure a whole one, and was successful. I 
obtained a brick covered with cuneiform writing 
on the face and the edge; the writing larger 
than that at Babylon, and not in the centre of 
the brick, but covering the face; the bricks 
thicker than those of Babylon, and indeed 
much resembling the Nineveh bricks. * * * 
The pyramid on the inside only falls to the 
level of the platform, and on the outside to the 
ground. The corners are now so rounded off, 
as to give it the appearance of being almost 
circular; yet still its pyramidal form is suf- 
ficiently discernible. It is very steep, and the 
top is small. The height from the ground, or 
outside, is one hundred and forty-four feet and 
a half; the circumference, measured with a 

cord at the ground or Jowest base, and over the 
’ platform, so as to give a great excess, seven 
hundred and seventy-seven feet. Northward 
the ruins are traceable and aligned with the 
west face of the platform for about two hundred 
yards; they then turn east irregularly, and are 
obliterated or confused by the plough. East- 
ward the inequalities of the ground shew ruins. 
Tel Seikh, a mount on the ravine at some 
distance from the platform, on which stands 





the pyramid, may likewise be a part of the city. 
South beyond the platform are no traces ; they 
may have been obliterated by the Seikh Dereh. 
North of the platform a smaller ravine, called 
Karadash Dereh, makes its way through the 
ruins to join the Seikh Dereh before it reaches 
the Tigris. All the country about is under 
complete cultivation, and the hills on the op- 
posite side are also interspersed with villages ; 
but there are many mounds and ruins seen 
amongst them.” 

Lower down, at Toprak Kalaa, are other 
ruins, which seem to deserve exploring; for 
Mr. R. says — 

“ These ruins are well worth investigation. 
They form a mass of about twenty feet high, 
extending north and south along the west bank 
of the river for nearly two miles, and ap- 
parently very far in. The distance from 
Mousul by land is said to be twenty-two hours. 
The Hamreen hills are close behind, with se- 
veral caves, looking like Dakhmehs, or ancient 
places for exposing the dead, on the summits. 
These ruins of Toprak Kalaa appear to be most 
perfect; and, from their desolate and out-of- 
the-way situation, they seem only to have 
suffered by natural decay, and never to have 
been disturbed by the hand of man. The 
Turks call the place Toprak Kalaa; the Arabs, 
Kalaat ul Shirgath; which mean the same 
thing—the castle of earth. They all say it was 
ruined long before the time of Islam.” 

We will now bid adieu to antiquities, and ex- 
tract a passage or two relative to the Yezid sect, 
sometimes styled Devil-worshippers; which, 
judging by their acts and conduct in more ci- 
vilised countries, many professing Christians 
might also be called without the guilt of libel 
or misrepresentation. 

“The Yezids seemingly have Christianity, 
or some barbarous remains of it, among them. 
They admit both baptism and circumcision ; 
believe in the metempsychosis; never say 
‘such a one is dead,’ but, ‘he is changed ;’ 
never enter a Christian church without kissing 
the threshold and putting off their shoes. 
Their principal burying-place is at Bozan, a 
village at the foot of the mountain of Rabban 
Hormuz, and bodies are carried there from all 
parts. It was formerly a Christian village 
with a monastery. The khan of Sheikh Khan, 
or Baadli, is the pope of the Yezids. He is 
descended from the family of the Ommiades, 
and is esteemed the emir hadje of the Yezids. 
Their great place of pilgrimage is at Sheikh 
Adi, three hours distant in the mountains 
beyond Sheikh Khan, and it is said to have 
been a Christian monastery.* The church, 
conventicle, or whatever it may be called, is 
said to resemble that at Jerusalem, every 
different tribe of Yezids having its own 
separate station in it. Their peer or Sheikh 
reads prayers, every one at intervals crying out, 
* Amen;’ and this is the whole of their wor- 
ship. It is true that they pay adoration, or at 
least a sort of worship, to Mellek Taous, the 
figure of a bird placed on a kind of candle- 
stick.t They will not spit into the fire or 
blow out a candle with their breaths. When 
the sun just appears above the horizon, they 
salute it with three prostrations. When they 


* «‘ Thave since been informed by a Christian priest who 
has been at Sheikh Adi, which he says is four hours 
from Baadli, that the Ziyaret, or place of pilgrimage, 
has been a Christian church, dedicated to St. Thaddeus. 
The sanctuary is still perfectly distinguishable. ‘There 
is a spring of water in it which is received into a basin, 
and used by the Yezids for baptising their children, 
whom they dip three times, but say no prayers on the 
occasion.” 

t * This figure is that of a cock, and is produced but 
once @ year for the purpose of worship.” 





are taxed by the Christians and Turks with 
having no books, they say it is because God 
has so peculiarly enlightened their minds as to 
render books and a written law unnecessary.”* 

We may also state, that ‘‘ Yezid, the son of 
Moaviah, was the second caliph of the Om. 
miade race. He is held in peculiar horror by 
the Persians, on account of the murder of Ali’s 
son, Hussein, at Kerbela, the affecting details of 
which are so powerfully described by Gibbon 
in the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em. 
fire,’ vol. ix. p. 343—346. Yezid had been 
acknowledged caliph in most parts of the 
Arabian empire, except at Mecca and Medina, 
where the family of Ali disputed the succession 
with him. Yezid died in the year of the He. 
jira 64, a.p. 683. He is described as cruel, 
avaricious, and irreligious, but as a man of 
some genius, and a poet. According to D’Her. 
belot, the Mahometans still call a man who is 
without religion, Yezid, and he quotes the 
following anecdote: ‘ It is said that the famous 
Persian poet Jami was of this class; and one 
day a man of the name of Mezid having walked 
into the midst of a large assembly at the poet’s 
house, for the express purpose of insulting 
him, cried out with a loud voice, ‘ May the 
curse of God rest upon Yezid!’ Jami, who 
immediately understood that these words re- 
ferred to him, answered in the same tone of 
voice, * May that curse fall on Mezid.’ The 
point in this repartee consists in this, that the 
words ‘on Mezid’ mean likewise ‘ more and 
more.’ ” 

After his return to Bagdad, Mr. Rich visited 
Persia: and his voyage to Bussora, and abode 
at Shirauz, are here detailed. At Shirauz, he 
was seized with the fatal cholera, and died; a 
severe loss to the relations and friends who 
esteemed and loved him, and to the literary 
world, which his labours instructed and de- 
lighted. 

An Appendix is full of valuable matter; the 
plates of cuneiform inscriptions worthy of the 
attention of the learned; and the views and 
specimens of costume, &c. of much general in- 
terest. Altogether, the publication is of ster- 
ling character; very unlike the patched and 
penny trash which usurps the name of lite. 
rature in our day. 





The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence 
of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his 
Administration in India. Edited by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin. Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. 
712. London, 1836. J. Murray. 

A FINE bust of the noble marquess, and 4 

map of India, preface this collection of im- 

portant state papers ; of which, though we only 

casually spoke in a note last week, we have 
but little to say; for it is only necessary t0 
mention, that they throw great light upon the 
affairs of India from February 1798, when the 
governor-general reached the Cape on his out- 
ward voyage, to the surrender of Seringapatam, 
thus comprehending the whole Mysore war. 

The work possesses that high standard cha- 

racter which must make it the inmate of every 

good public and private library. 





od “ The following is the account given of the nod 
by the Turkish historian, Haji Kalfah, in the Je 


Numa. ‘The Yezids reckon themselves disciples = 
Sheikh Hadi, who was one of the Merwanian calipbs 
The Yezids were originally Sufites, who have fallen in 
error and darkness. ‘hose whom they call their Sheil 
wear black turbans, whence they are called kara ~ 
(black head): they never hide their women. They el 
places in paradise from their Sheikhs, and on no ae 
curse the devil or Yezid. The Sheikh Hadi ge - 
our fast and prayer a part of their abominable fait as 
they say that at the day of judgment he will cause ! 4 
bers to enter into Paradise, They have a great enmity 
the doctors of the law.’” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Library of Fiction; or, Family Story-teller, No. I. 
(London, Chapman and Hall.)—The Posthumous Papers of 
the Pickwick Club, No. I. Edited by ‘* Boz,” with four 
Illustrations by Seymour. (London, same publishers).— 
Both these commencing periodicals promise well. The 
first contains original, selected, and translated stories; and 
« The Tuggs at Ramsgate,” with which it sets out, pos- 
sesses drollery and characteristic-ity. The Pickwick Ciub 
Papers bid fair, however, to surpass their contemporary 
The design is playful, and the opportunities for good- 
natured satire, if we may judge from a few pages, do not 
seem likely to be neglected. Mr. Pickwick, the president, 
and three other members, are elected as a corresponding 
committee to proceed on a mission; and, on the former re- 
turning thanks ina highly oratorical address, the following 
(which is a good sample of the whole) occurs: — 

«© He was a humble individual. (No, no.) Still he 
could not but feel that they had selected him for a service 
of great honour, and of some danger. Travelling was in 
a troubled state, and the minds of coachmen were un- 
settled. Let them look abroad, and contemplate the 
scenes which were enacting around them. Stage-coaches 
were upsetting in all directions, horses were bolting, boats 
were overturning, and boilers were bursting. (Cheers—a 
voice, ‘ No.’) No! (Cheers.) Let that honourable Pick- 
wickian who cried * No’ so loudly, come forward and 
deny it, if he could. (Cheers.) ho was it that cried 
‘No” (Enthusiastic cheering.) Was it some vain and 
disappointed man — he would not say haberdasher—(loud 
cheers) —who, jealous of the praise which had been — 
pethaps undeservedly — bestowed on his (Mr. Pickwick’s) 
researches, and smarting under the censure which had 
been heaped upon his own feeble attempts at rivalry, now 
took this vile and calumnious mode of ——’ * Mr Blotton 
(of Aldgate) rose to order. Did the honourable Pick- 
wickian allude to him?’ (Cries of ‘ Order,’ ‘ Chair,’ 
‘Yes,’ ‘No,’ ‘Go on,’ ‘ Leave off,’ &c.)—* Mr. Pickwick 
would not put up to be put down by clamour. He had 
alluded to the honourable gentleman.’ (Great excitement.) 
—‘ Mr. Blotton would only say, then, that he repelled the 
hon, gent.’s false and scurrilous accusation with profound 
contempt.’ (Great cheering.) The hon. gent. was a hum- 
bug.’ (immense confusion, and loud cries of ‘ chair’ and 
‘order.’)—* Mr. A. Snodgrass rose to order. He threw 
himself upon the chair. (Hear.) He wished to know, 
whether this disgraceful contest between two members of 
that club should be allowed to continue.’ (Hear, hear.) 
—' The Chairman was quite sure the hon. Pickwickian 
would withdraw the expression he had just made use of.’ 
— Mr. Blotton, with all possible respect for the chair, 
was quite sure he would not.'-—* The Chairman felt it his 
imperative duty to demand of the honourable gentleman, 
whether he had used the expression which had just escaped 
him in a common sense ?’—*‘ Mr. Blotton had no hesitation 
in saying that he had not; he had used the word in its 
Pickwickian sense. (Hear, hear.) He was bound to ac- 
knowledge, that, personally, he entertained the highest 
Tegard and esteem for the honourable gentleman; he had 
merely considered him a humbug in a Pickwickian point 
of view.’ (Hear, hear.) —‘ Mr. Pickwick felt much grati- 
fied by the fair, candid, and full explanation of his 
honourable friend. He ged it to be at once under- 
stood, that his own observations had been merely in- 
tended to bear a Pickwickian construction.’ (Cheers).” 

The cuts are clever and laughable. 

The Religion of the Universe, &c., by Robert Fellowes, 
LL.D. 12mo. Pp. 238. (London, T. Allman.) —In this 
volume the author seeks and points out, in a touching 
manner, the consolations which a religious view of a 
future state of existence applies to every earthly sorrow 
and affliction. The thoughts are affecting and ‘the lan- 
guage pathetic. 

The Elysium of Animals, by Egerton Smith. Pp. 101. 
(London, Nisbet.) Originally published in a work called 
the Melange, this essay, a ‘* Dream,” in which the sacred 
Cause of humanity to the brute creation is feelingly advo- 
cated, attracted much attention; and we rejoice to see it 
i a Separate form. We earnestly recommend to the 
perusal of the young, who are often not aware of, or 
too apt to forget, the duties they owe to the animal life 
which surrounds and mingles with their own. There is 
but one thing we would say to the friends of humanity 
who are anxious to prevent the cruelties so wantonly 
inflicted on inferior creatures by the barbarous and 
oughtless, which is, never to exaggerate the evil nor 
interfere without strong reason ; they will then carry the 
sense as well as the sympathies of mankind along with 
them in their good and benevolent work. 
ue John 8 Select Prose Works of Milton, Vol. 11. (London, 

tchard and Son.) —contains Eikonoklastes, Papers on 
fi Commonwealth, and some familiar letters. The 

Tontispiece, «* Cromwell in conference with Milton,” is 
int neat and appropriate. The letters were written in 

tin, but are translated by Mr. Fellows: they are of 
or and lofty character; had they been truly “ fami- 
terty how much more would they have delighted pos- 

The Pari 
J. Nelson, 
Ome great inconvenience 
system of short-hand, is, 
ay one accurately to 


iamentary and Forensic Short-hand Writer, by 
A.B.—As we observed on a former occasion, 


which belongs to every pro} 
that it is almost impossible for 
bs a estimate its merits until he has 
wey it; and that that acquisition, should he be dis- 
tone ed, greatly embarrasses him in his subsequent at- 
. pts to learn any other system. As far as we can form 
wea sment by glancing over the pages of Mr. Nelson’s 
ut» it appears to us to be an excellent one. Mr. Nelson 
that the application of three hours a-day, for two 





or, at the most, three months, will enable any one to 
master the system; and, to shew his confidence in it, he 
offers to teach it for a fixed sum, to be paid ‘* when the 
student can write and read, on any subject, a hundred and 
forty words and upwards in a minute, or can report a 
public speaker with facility.” 

Tour of a German Student in England, with Notices of 
Private Galleries, and Remarks on the State of Art. By 

ders an 


tasius in two! In his humorous designs, and icularly 
with Eastern characters, Mr. Cawse is p ently suc- 
cessful; but the whole of these editions must win their 
way to immense circulation, since they possess almost 
every recommendation in themselves — sterling merit, 
acknowl] talent, and now neatness and cheapness 
added to the list. 

The History and Antiquities of the Round Church at Little 





M. Passavant. 2 vols. 12mo. (London, S 
Otley).—We have looked over these volumes, which con- 
tain many valuable notices of the works of art preserved 
in various galleries and private collections in England, 
and shall probably return to them. With some mistakes 
to be corrected, the whole is calculated to be very useful 
to the amateur. 

Tales of Truth for Young People, by Mary Elliott. 
Pp. 244, (London, Darton and Son.)— The tone of this 
little work is precisely what it ought to be (a very difficult 
attainment in writing for children), and every one of its 
inculcations well adapted to improve the rising genera- 
tion. There is no false sentiment, no mistakes in mo- 
rality, no teaching of the right way by erroneous pictures 
or reasoning: it is, in short, a very excellent child’s book. 
The story of ** Penny-wise and Pound-foolish” is a good 
example of the writer’s judgment. We should also add, 
that the tales are amusing; and that a pretty specimen of 
Baxter’s oil colouring is an appropriate frontispiece. 


plestead, Essex, formerly belonging to the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem ; preceded by a Historical 
Sketch of the Crusades, by W. Wallen, F.S.A. Architect. 
8vo. pp. 207. (London, Weale.) — The prefatory sketch 
occupies more than half the volume, and is a resumé of 
various historians and authors who have written on the 
Crusades. The little church of Little Maplestead, built 
in imitation of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, is 
there described with minute detail, and its descent traced 
from the period of its early connexion with the Knights 
Hospitallers, to whose wealth in England Henry VIII. 
put an unceremonious end. Mr. Wallen, we observe, 
roposes to pay similar attention to the senate 
Round Churches—the Tefnple, London, Cambridge, an 
Northampton. The architectural engravings are very 
neat; but we think all the writer’s purpose, in regard to 
the buildings of this form, might have been effected in a 
single volume. 








Lectures on the Preaching of Christ, a Sup t to the 
Lectures on the History of Christ, by James Bennett, 
D.D. 8vo. pp. 672. (London, Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.)—To illustrate the doctrines of Christianity from the 
mouth of their blessed teacher is an attempt worthy of 
the ablest men. Nothing but good can result from it; 
and if these precepts were only observed with a thou- 
sandth part of the purity with which they are inculcated, 
the world we live in would be a much happier scene. 
But to profess is one thing; to act according to our pro- 
fessions another. 

Colburn’s Novelist’s Library, No. XXIV.— Having suc- 
cessfully gone through with Pelham, The Disowned, 
Frank Miidmay, and Brambletye House, Mr. Colburn 
has in this No. commenced the admirable novel of Tre- 
maine. A portrait of its author, Mr. Ward, is prefixed; 
and is a good likeness. 

The Waverley Novels. (London, Fishers.) — Messrs. 
Fishers also proceed regularly with this new issue of the 
Waverley set; of which No. X. is the latest upon our 
table. It still continues the first, and not the worst, of 
these brilliant and popular productions, viz. Waverley, 
that which has given a name to so noble and prolific a 
succession of mind. 

The Pulpit, Vol. XXVII. (London, Sherwood and 
Piper.)—A volume equal to any of its precursors, and con- 
taining above fifty sermons by popular preachers. 

The Parsonage; a Tale, §c. (Lonfon, Cookes and 
Ollivier.)—T wo little tales in a small volume, originally 
published at Geneva, and recommended by their religious 
and moral attributes to translation. 

Scenes in Craven, §c., by the Rev. J. Leslie Arm- 
strong. (London, Simpkin and Marshall.) —~ Another 
small volume, in which the author dwells on the local 
scenery and beauties of the district of Craven with very 
kindly feelings. 

Mature Reflections and Devotions of the Rev. Rowland 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Monpay, Mr. Hope, president, in the chair.— 
Various donations of entomological works were 
announced, and thanks ordered to be returned ; 
and foreign, as well as native members were 
elected. Several wild bees belonging to the 
genus Andrena, attacked by the extraordinary 
parasitic insects belonging to the genus Stylops, 
were exhibited by Mr. Pickering, who stated, 
that he had ascertained that sixteen species of the 
former genus were liable to the attacks of these 
insects. The following memoirs were read :— 
1. Observations and experiments for excluding 
the house, and other flies, from apartments by 
means of nets; by the Rev. Edw. Stanley. 
2. Description of Zeuxo Westwoodiana, a new 
crustaceous insect from theisland of Mauritius; 
by R. Templeton, Esq. 3. Notes on the habits 
of Osmia atricapilla, a wild bee, and upon the 
mode in which its nest is constructed ; by Mr. 
G. R. Waterhouse, curator of the Royal Insti- 
tution, Liverpool: and, 4. Descriptions of six 
new East Indian Coleoptera; by W. W. Saun- 

ders, Esq. 





Hill in his Old Age, by the Rev. E. S, Sidney, author of his 
Life. Pp. 238. (London, Baldwin and Cradock ; Norwich, 
Fletcher.) — These pages contain what may well be called 
Beauties of Rowland Hill, and are well worthy of being 
= either as a sequel to his biography, or a separate 
work. 

British Colonial Library, Vol, I1.: History of Austral- 
asia, by R. Montgomery Martin. (London, J. Morti- 
mer.)—The colonial almanacks, and other similar sources, 
have furnished a good deal of the information here 
dilated. Mr. Martin has thrown the whole well together, 
and given it form and effect. 

Arboretum Britannicum, Nos. XVIII. and XIX.— The 
Architectural Magazine, Vol. 1II. No. XXVI.—A double 
Number of the former excellent work affords double 
proof of Mr. Loudon’s talents and diligence: the latter 
contains a paper with some apposite remarks on pedantry 
in architecture. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. LXXVII.; Vol. I. of 
the History of the Reformation, by the Rev. H. Stebbing, 
A.M. (London, Longman and Co.) —A more important 
and interesting episode in the history of the civilised 
world could not be chosen for a separate work. Mr. 
Stebbing commences it, in our opinion very judiciously, 
with a few slight introductory remarks; and, instead of 
an elaborate essay, which could only be repetition, goes 
at once straight forward to his task; and, as far as he has 
proceeded, has performed it with diligence and ability. 

An Introduction to Phrenology, in the form of Question 
and Answer, by R. Macnish. (Glasgow, Reid, &c.) — A 
phrenological Shorter Catechism, from which the un- 
initiated may learn all they wish to know of phrenology. 

Sir W. Scott's Prose Works, Vol. XXIV. (Edinburgh, 
Cadell; London, Whittaker.) — The third volume of the 
Tales of a Grandfather, which continues the history of 
Scotland; the embellish ffnaye, a sea view, 
ae, a vignette, both by Turner, are beau- 
tiful, 

The Standard Novels; No. XLIX. Tales of the Alhambra, 
by Washington Irving; illustrated by J. Cawse. L. The 
Headsman, by J. F. Cooper; idem. LI. Vol. J. of Anas- 
tasius ; with a map and capital vignette.—What could be 
more acceptable to the ers of fiction than to have 
three such popular works as these in such a style, and at 
such a price? The Tales of the Alhambra and The Heads- 
man, each in a single volume, and the matchless Anas- 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, March 26th. — The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Medicine.—W. D. Bernard, Wadham College; 
Grand Compounder. 

Masters of Arts.—C. Winser, Rev. J. Kengnestie, Wad- 
ham College; J. Phillips, Scholar, Pembroke College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—R. Wilson, University College, Grand 
Compounder. 


MODERN DUTCH LITERATURE. 
Down to this day the Dutch are not in poss 
session of a complete bibliographical list of the 
works that have been published in Holland, 
since the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. The Naam register ran de Neder- 
duits hochen (Catalogue of Netherland works), 
by J. Van Abksude, comprehended the works 
published from 1600 to 1761: it was continued 
by Arrenberg to 1787. From that period, 
learned men and booksellers have contented 
themselves with the Journal Bibliographique, 
published in the first instance by the bookseller 
Saakes, and afterwards by Schleyer ; and which 
still exists. At length, in 1824, the society of 
Dutch booksellers formed a committee to com- 
pose, under the direction of the bookseller Van 
Cleef de la Haye, a new bibliographical list. 
The committee, having determined the principles 
on which this composition should be founded, 
confided the execution of it to M. de la Haye. 
The work was begun in 1825, and has been 
since continued without interruption. Seven 





hundred and fifty-six quarto pages of it have 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





been published, under the title of “‘ Alphabetis history of Dutch literature, than about Dutch 
che naam lijst, van Boeken, welke federt het literature itself. 
jaar 1790 tot en methet jaar 1831, in Noord-; The most distinguished and the most fertile 
Néderland zyn uitgekomen, met aanduidirg modern Dutch poets, whose productions are cited 
voen het getal deelen, de platen en Kaarten, in the bibliographical work above mentioned, 
het formant, het jaar der uitgave, den naam are the following :— Van Alphen; A. L. Bar- 
des eigenaurs, en de prjisen ; strekkende, ten baz; and, above all, Willem Bilderdijk, who 
vervolge op het naamregister van Neder- has published a hundred and fifty-eight works, 
duitsche boeken van R. Arrenberg. In’s Gra- of which at least a hundred are his own poetry : 
venhage en te Amsterdam, by de Gebroder van the others, consisting of the poetry of his friends, 
Cleef. 1832.”— Alphabetical list of works pub. or of works of jurisprudence and philology ; J. 
lished in Holland from the year 1792 to the da Costa; Jan van Eijk ; R. Feith ; Jan van’s- 
year 1821, inclusively ; with an index to the Gravenweert; Helmers; van der Hoop; J. 
number of volumes, the plates and maps, the Kinker; H.-H. Keijn; van Loghem ; Loosjes, 
size, the year of publication, the name of the who has published eighty-one works ; Loots; 
editor, and the price; being a continuance of Jacob van Lennep; Lulofs; P. Nieuwlard ; 
R. Arrenberg’s catalogue of Netherland works.’’ | A. Simons ; H.-A.Spardaw ; Staring ; Tollens; 
The supplement which has been added to it; M. Westerman; Wiselius ; de Witte. 
goes to the letter V, and contains seventeen A still greater obstacle than that of the cha- 
sheets. racter of their poetry prevents the Germans 
When it is considered that the population of from relishing the Dutch master-pieces — the 
Holland is at present only two millions four language. The Netherland idiom wants the 
hundred and eighty-one thousand, three hun. force and the precision of the German language: 
dred and eighty-two, in number, and that frequently, in order to express a noble and sub- 
nearly five-sixths of the works which have ap-| lime idea, the Dutch employ words which in 
peared since 1790 are written in the Dutch; German are trifling, and sometimes signify 
language, it seems astonishing that so small a| quite the contrary. Who could listen without 
public should be able to support so many writers | laughter to the hero of a tragedy, exclaiming, 
and so many printing presses. The Dutch also, with emphasis: Ik ben verrukt, dit meisje is’t 
boast, and it is the opinion not merely of a few puikje van het dorp: “1 am transported ; this 
individuals, but of the majority of the nation, | girl is the flower of the village”? The word 
that their little corner of the earth is richer in ‘** verrukt,’’ which corresponds in German with 
money, in learned men, in statesmen, in heroes, | a similar word, ‘‘ verruckt,” signifies to be mad 
and in poets, than the rest of Europe. At one, in the latter language, and ought not to appear 
epoch those riches were real; but those fair|in an elevated style. To these degraded ex- 
days are over. The Dutch have not known | pressions add a construction frequently imitated 
how to preserve their literary preponderance ; from the French construction ; and which, con- 
and in poetry they have not attained to that | sequently, shocks German ears. 
sublimity to which they might aspire as the| The historic literature of Holland is rich in 
result of their Germanic origin. Their modern | works which treat of the history of the country. 
poetry is but an unskilful revival of their poetry | Among these works are some remarkable pieces 
of the seventeenth century. Too soon sepa- | which deserve to be better known by foreigners ; 
rated from their congeners, the Germans, they | and, hence, all the histories of Holland published 
have continued to cultivate ancient poetry, and | down to the present day, are incorrect and full 
have adopted for the rhythm of their most, of faults. The most distinguished Dutch his- 
brilliant compositions the Alexandrine verse;|torians are: Van der Aa; W. Broes; G. 
the most monotonous of all. This divergence in! Bruining; Ergelbert Gerrits; G. van Has. 
the manner of contemplating romanticism and | selt; Halls; J.-E. de Jonge; Van Kampen; 
poetical productions has dug between Holland | Meerman ; Scheltema; W.-A. van Spaan ; J. 
and Germany an abyss which time will, per- | Wagenaar ; Van Zutphen. — Political Science 
haps, never fill up. The Dutch, obstinate in| has, also, its illustrations: in the first rank 
every thing, will, probably, be so likewise in| shine Hogendorf; Kemper; A. Kluit.—J.,K. 
point of literature. It is to be presumed that | van Swinden, and T. de Gelder, are successfully 
a few men of genius, disdaining the common | occupied with the mathematical sciences. — Of 
track, will feel the necessity of destroying the | their learned men, the most distinguished are— 
old school which imposes tyrannical laws on a| J.-P. van Capelle; Van Kampen; Witsen- 
whole nation, and will endeavour to give a|Geysbeek; J. de Vriez; Van Westreenen ; 
German impulse to their literature; but the} Van Tiellardt; H.van Wijn; J.-F.Willems.— 
majority will never be converted. Much has| Then follow the geographers—Haafner, Has- 
been said in our days of the influence of Ger-|kens, H. Potter; and the philologists—Bilder- 
man literature on that of Holland; there are|dijk, M. Siegenbeek, P. Weiland. Gratitude 
even Dutch works which maintain this absurd-| ought still to determine the Germans to engage 
ity: but we may be allowed to ask where this|in the study of Dutch literature; because the 
influence manifests itself. Has Holland pro-| Dutch incessantly translate into their language 
duced any poetical work worthy of the admir-| works published in Germany on all the branches 
ation of the public? No; she has produced | of literature or science. The number of these 
nothing worthy of the admiration of Germany, | translations cited in the Bulletin bibliographique 
if we except some little lyrical poems, in which | much exceeds that of original works. 
shines a tolerably refined taste. As for the| There is, perhaps, no country in Europe, in 
rest, Holland may have great poets; but, un-| which literary societies are more numerous and 
fortunately, they are comprehended only in| more active than in Holland. Subjoined are 
their own country, and not beyond: and if|some of the most important of those societies ; 
foreigners should one day pay them a tribute] with the number of volumes which they have 
of praise, Germany will always be the last to] published. 
contribute her offering ; and the greatest Dutch} Society for the Defence of Christianity against 
poet will excite no more sympathy than Bilder-| its Detractors: from 1787 to 1827.—Van Tey- 
dijk, if he do not possess what a German thinks | ler’s Theological Society : 29 vols. 4to ; second 
that, so to speak, he has a right to find in the | series, 29 numbers, 4to.—Rvyal Institution of 
literature of a people of the same origin. Hej}Sciences, Letters, and Arts, at Amsterdam ; 
will always concern himself more about thejand Dutch Society of Sciences, at Haarlem: 





from 1754 to 1794, 30 vols,; from 1815 to 
1822, 3 vols.; 17 vols. of Memoirs of the Na. 
tural Sciences ; and several vols. of other ci. 
ences.—The Netherland Economic Society, at 
Haarlem. — The Batavian Society of Belles. 
Lettres: from 1804 to 1810.—The Dutch >. 
ciety of Sciences and Liberal Arts: from 1810 
to 1830.—Batavian Society of Practical Na. 
tural Sciences, at Rotterdam. — Society of 
Dutch Literature, at Leyden: from 1772 to 
1830, 12 vols.—Society of Sciences, at Flush. 
ing: from 1790 to 17923; 15 vols.—Provincial 
Society of Arts and Letters, at Utrecht: from 
1784 to 1801 ; 15 vols.—Society pro excolendo 
jure patrio, at Groningen: from 1773 to 1828; 
5 vols. —Society for the Encouragement of 
Medicine, at Amsterdam: from 179! to 1819; 
11 vols.—Society for the Encouragement of 
Agriculture, at Amsterdam: from 1778 to 
1826 ; 18 vols—Memoirs of the University of 
Leyden: from 1817 to 1833.—Memvirs of the 
University of Groningen: from 1815 to 1832; 
&e. &c.— Blatter fiir Litterarische Unterhal- 
tung. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. 

Royal Geographical, 9 p.m. — Institute of 
British Architects, 8 v. mM. — Marylebone, 
84 P.M. 

Mr. Hemming on Chemistry. 
a Institution, 8 p.m. 
ohn Hemming, Esq. on Light, and the Application 
of Gas. 


Tuesday. 

Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m. — Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

Illustrations: the Antiquarian History of Iron, by 
the Secretary. 

Zoological, 84 p.m. — Belgrave Literary, 
8 P.M. 

Mr. Hemming on the Application of Chemistry to 
the Arts and Manufactures; and on the 19th, 
26th, and May 3d. 

Wednesday. F 

Society of Arts, 7} P.M. — Geological, 

4 p.m.— Graphic, 8 p.m.— Literary Fund, 
24 p.m. — Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Thursday. 

Royal Society, 84 p.a1.— Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
— Royal Society of Literature, 4 v.M.— Royal 
Institution, 8 p.m. 

La Littérature Dramatique de la France (le Second 
Discours), par M. Lambert. 

Friday. 
Royal Institution, 8} p.m. 
Saturday. 
Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW WATER COLOUR SOCIETY. 

Tuts society opened their exhibition to the 
public, in Exeter Hall, on Monday last. he 
private view afforded us in the preceding week 
enables us to say, and we say it with much 
pleasure, that we think the present exhibition 
is, both in variety and in improvement, greatly 
in advance of any of its predecessors; and that, 
in some departments of art, specimens will be 
found in it equal to any in contemporary 
collections. f 

In the first place, however, we have a pall 
ful duty to perform in noticing the works a 
Mr. Downing, the late worthy and highly 
gifted secretary of the society. They 4 
seventeen in number; and are distinguish : 
by their painter-like feeling, the brilliance of 
their hues, and the lightness and grace of their 
execution. We understand that they were 
produced under the most severe bodily suffer 





ing ; several of them on a bed of sickness, and, 
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A richly painted, and keenly pointed satire, 
illustrative of the wants of those who want no- 
thing. 
No. 146. Portrait of D. Salomons, Esq., 
| Sheriff of London and Middlesex. Mrs. C. 
Pearson.—Mrs. Pearson’s portraits have always 
stood high in our estimation; but in this and 
her other works in the present year, she has 
evidently made great progress. Her portrait of 
Mr. Salomons is characterised by dignity of 
attitude and firmness of expression; and if, as 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. we understand it does, the fidelity of the resem- 
[Fourth Notice.] blance keeps pace with its other merits, the 
No. 252. Chapel in the Cathedral at Bayonne. | friends of that gentleman must be much grati- 
| Highly picturesque architecture, and a bril-| fied with the way in which it is treated. 
jliant effect of light through painted glass, | _ No. 454. dA Brisk Gale. G. W. Butland.— 
characterise this beautiful interior. | Shewing how well a first-rate bears the breeze, 
No. 355. Smuggler resting. H. P. Parker. | bending gracefully to it; while the smaller 
| Wanting only the size of life to be as decep- craft seem struggling under its influence: a 
‘tive as Mr. Parker's other extraordinary per- | type of human life, where some ride out in 
| formance, “* The Smugglers looking out.” We safety the storm which proves fatal to others. 
t | never saw a more carefully painted picture, nor | _ No. 459. Shipping afler a heavy storm, 
No. 19, A Wreck. No. 181, Shipwreck on| one which possessed more of the truth and in- Queen’s Channel. G. Chambers.—Perhaps a 
the Gunfleet Sands. E. Duncan.—We re-| diyiduality of nature. more appalling scene never met the eye than 
collect some former studies by this artist, | 7 that presented in this painting. The whirl- 











Jiterally, by the light of the midnight taper. ; derior of the Church at St. Gudull, Brussels. 
But that which communicates to them a still | L. Haghe.—Very clever specimens of the class 
deeper interest, is the fact, that the hand to of art to which they belong. The pillars in 
which they owe their being has for ever “ lost | the last are perfectly dioramic. ; 
its cunning.” Mr. Downing breathed his last; Our limits compel us to conclude with ob- 
on Saturday, the 2d instant. Under such serving, that there are many other productions 
circumstances, criticism, even if it were re- by Messrs. Parris, Oliver, Penson, Sims, 
quired, would be a heartless task. We merely, | Maisey, Hardwick, Fahey, Mrs. Harrison, &c. 
therefore, repeat our general commendations ; | which highly deserve the attention of the lovers 
and add, that our favourite drawing is, No. | of the fine arts, and the public in general. 
118, On the Thames, near Deptford. pees 

No. 140. The sitting Colossal Statues at 
Thebes as they appear during the Inundation 
of the Nile ;—Longsor in the distance, Srom a | 
Sketch by Dr. Holt Yates. H. Warren.— 
Interesting as a subject, and no less so as a 
splendid and clever work of art. The mist 
through which the statues are seen, adds 
greatly to their grandeur. No. 265, The Em- 
barkation of Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich ; 
and No. 184, From Nature, by the same artist, 
are, also, admirable examples of his talents. 





which gave abundant proof of the fidelity of his 
imitations of nature. He has here represented 
her in one of her most awful moods, with 
masterly vigour and ability. 

No. 85. The Trial of Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, April 14th, 1589. W. R. 
Kearney. — A work of much thought and 
labour ; skilfully executed, and rendered highly 
interesting from the circumstances detailed in 
the catalogue. No. 277, Ancient Gateway, 
Parkham Hall, Suffolk, by the same artist, 
is a clever example of the olden style of archi- 
tecture; to which the character and costume 
of the figures add great value. 

No. 142. St. Saviour's Church, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Tooley Street, and Part of the Green- 
wich Rail Road, Southwark. No. 149. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and Ludgate Hill, taken 
from 109 Fleet Street: painted on the spot. 
G. S. Shepherd.—We select these drawings 
out of above thirty by the same artist, in which 
the same talent and verisimilitude are mani- 
fested ; a proof of Mr. Shepherd’s application 
and diligence, as well as of his powers. 

No. 124. Stealing a March. UL. Gallait.— 
A whimsical and finely executed drawing. It 
represents a little urchin, endeavouring to 
help himself to a glass of liquor belonging to 
an old man, on whom sleep has ‘“ stolen a 
march.” We have seldom seen a drawing 
that, iu its way, has pleased us more ; and we 
especially recommend the chastity of its tints, 
from observing that exaggeration of colour, 
1s “stealing a march” upon too many of our 
artists, 

No. 125. Leigh Fisherman. C. H. Weigall. 
—Like the last-mentioned article, an example 
of that simple truth, which, after all, is one 
of the best qualities of art. 

No. 63. After the Tournament. G. Howse. 
—Al]l Mr. Howse’s drawings (which are very 
numerous) are admirable. Were it not that 
“comparisons are odious,” we would say that 
they remind us of some of Cattermole’s works, 
seen through a diminishing glass. 

No. 40, dn Old Man’s Head. J. A. 
Chausac.—A spirited and clever study from 
nature, 

No. 74. Cliffs near Hastings. No. 78, A 
Wreck.—Highly characteristic of the subjects 
they embrace. The way in which the different 
strata of rocks are marked, is a striking feature 
of these performances. 

No. 7. Westminster Abbey, from the Con- 
Sessor's Chapeiry. J. Chase. No. 174, Ine 





No. 267. Coming from the Wreck. A. Priest. 
—Exhibits, like the emigrants in the Deserted 


' Village, ‘* a melancholy band.” They are re- 
| turning from their tempest-beaten vessel, under 
'an effect of weather which seems almost as 


perilous on shore as at sea. As a subject, the 
work is appalling ; as a picture, it shews great 
skill in the artist. 

No. 353. On the River Conway, North 
Wales. J. Wilson.—** After a storm comes a 


| calm,’’ is a proverb which is occasionally as true 


in pictured as in real life. A scene like this is, 
to the lover of nature, a relief from the busy 
hum of men, and the disturbing cares of life. 
We like to encounter this able and veteran 
artist in these varieties of his pencil. 

No. 374. Blackwall Reach. G. F. Phillips. 
—Mr. Phillips has distinguished himself by his 
drawings in water-colours, which are always 
full of originality and truth. The present per- 
formance is the first of his in oil which has met 
our eye; and we augur from it, that his success 
in the latter department of art will be as great 
as it has been in the former. 

No. 388. The Pope’s Benediction at St. John 
de Lateran, in Rome, on Easter Monday. A. 
Aglio.—A vast multitude, painted with great 
individuality, and finely contrasted by a splendid 
breadth of architecture, in the execution of 
which there is great labour, under the direction 
of great ability. 

No. 394. Morning; Windsor Castle, from 
Boveney Pound Locks. 
Clifton, near Bristol, from Leigh Woods. J. B. 
Pyne.—The first a novel and well-chosen view ; 
Cuyp-like in its distance, with a beautifully 
painted rippling water in the nearer part of 
the picture. The second a romantic and charm- 
ing scene, the site of which, however, was, some 
years ago, fatal to a gentleman of the name of 
Campbell (we believe, Lion King at Arms for 
Scotland), a lover of the picturesque, who fell 
from these rocks, and whose body, in conse- 
quence of the sequestered nature of the place, 
was not found fora fortnight. It is remarkable 
that the same spot was once nearly as disastrous 
to Sir William Beechey, who slipped over the 
edge of the cliff, but was happily caught in his 
descent by a tree, and with some difficulty re- 
gained his footing. 

No. 450. The Young Mother. Miss Kearsley. 
—The very picture of domestic quiet, purity, 
and happiness ; painted in a corresponding style. 

No. 438. John Bull at Breakfast. B. R. 
Haydon. 

** We are a ruined nation,” 


No. 429. Part of 


pool-like and eddying waves, and the black and 
heavy clouds which they reflect, are calculated 
to fill the mind with horror and with despair 
for the fate of those who may at any time be 
exposed to the fury of the raging elements. 

No. 457. Meeting at Hooton, with Portraits 
of Sir T. Stanley, Bart., C. Stanley, Esq., 

Congrave, Esq.,§c. J. Ferneley, Sen.— 
Highly interesting, no doubt, to the parties, as 
well as to other lovers of the chase. We ad- 
mire the arrangement; a concentrated light, 
or a very principal figure, would hardly have 
been allowable in Such a subject. 

No. 444. Portrait of Mr. H. Oldaker, on his 
celebrated horse, Pilot, with Hounds. R. B. 
Davis.—An equally matter-of-fact scene; full, 
however, of spirited action, and painted with 
Mr. Davis’s usual skill. 

No. 458. Clearing the Course. Miss Sharples. 
—‘* Tam nothing,” says Iago, ** if not critical.” 
Judging from this and some of her former pro- 
ductions, Miss Sharples is nobody if not in a 
|crowd. Here is matter, and some of it very 
good matter, too, for twenty pictures; but effect, 
repose,— where are they? ‘“* gentle echo 
| answers, * Where ?’” 

No. 463. Exterior of a Fisherman's Cottage. 
W. Shayer.—The style and character of this 
artist’s pictures are so uniform, that to name 
the subject will at once give an idea of the ex- 
cellent qualities of art with which he has in- 
vested it. 

No. 205. Peasant Boys of the Abruszai 
Mountains. F. Y. Hurlstone.—Boys of this 
class belong to the picturesque, and have en- 
livened and enriched the works of painters in 
all countries, and especially in Spain; Mr. Hurl- 
stone has very judiciously given his subject a 
pastoral rather than a mendicant character. 

No. 194. La Solitaire. H. Wyatt.—What 
we principally admire in this performance is the 
chaste and clear colouring of the flesh; which 
|even the bright and laboured drapery is unable 
to disturb. 





(To be continued.) 


THE LAWRENCE GALLERY. 
ANOTHER selection of a hundred drawings, 
from the rich store accumulated by the late 
accomplished President of the Royal Academy, 
is now exhibiting at Messrs. Woodburn’s Gal- 
lery. It consists of drawings by the two Zuc- 
cheros, Caravaggio, Fra Bartolomeo, and An- 
drea del Sarto. It can scarcely be necessary to 


add, that those by the three last-mentioned 
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are the most attractive. We were especially rapture-beaming eyes refuse their secret 
charmed with the design by Il Fraté for his grand thoughts to keep, 
altar-piece in the church of St. Romano, at|And from thy lips soft murmurs steal, like 
Lucca. The following curious history is related | happy childhood’s sleep ; ‘ 
of two volumes of this great artist’s drawings, | Those drooping lids, they cannot hide their 
belonging to the collection : — | blissful tears from me : 

“T] Fratehad an acquaintance, a nun, named | Alas, be warn’d! for tears are all Love can 
Suar Plantella, who learned painting from him, | bequeath to thee. 
and, to judge from one or two drawings by her | Awake from thy transporting dream, to all the 
in this collection, was possessed of great talent. | sear’d heart’s pain ; 
When II Fraté died, he left her all his draw- | No matter, so thou never trust that false one’s 
ings, and they remained in the convent she looks again : 
belonged to until they were forgotten. The!Turn from the mute and mighty charm, the 
ignorance of the nuns was so great, that these | faultless face and limb, 
fine designs were used to make up parcels or | Woman hath worshipp’d, suffer’d, fallen; died, 
light the fire, until, by accident, one of them | in vain for him. 


was seen by a person who was aware of their | : : 
importance, and the remainder were rescued. | as —— eer 9 h child ef eneth, ennt in 
.J 


They were purchased by the Grand Duke of : te inet 
Tuscany, and bound in two volumes ; which | 2° aan anes ean 


were kept in the duke’s library, with the rest | : 
of the drawings by the old masters, until about me ay hg wir Gen, coe het eet 
9 


thirty years ago, when, by some unaccountable F 
means, they came to England, and fell into the Proud poo: he deren she formed her 
PR age . 
— - the late Benjamin West, Esq. P.R.A., Bright honour, holy friendship, love—ay, every 
ully appreciated their value, and, indeed, | eneved the ’ ? 
, 


his works prove the use they were of to him. , 93 
At his demise they were bought by private | Ontrag@ a ty many 0 cheye betes 


contract by Sir T. Lawrence, and th q : 
into this collection.” b SS ee | Abot a sorely wounded dove, a stricken hind 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Spanish Lady. A Spanish Peasant Girl. | 
Drawn on stone by John F. Lewis, from his 
original paintings. KF. G. Moon. 
Tue paintings from which this pair of prints 
have been executed, were, some time ago, | 
noticed with due commendation in the Literary | 
Gazette. It is one of the greatest advantages 
of lithography, that it enables the original | 
painter to produce repetitions of his works | 
with his own hand ; and, of course, with much 
less diminution of spirit, and much more com- 
plete fulfilment of his conceptions, than could 
be expected if they proceeded from any other 


ie 
| 


is she, 

| Who thus, to shun the flow’ry bait, would 

| y 9 
fondly counsel thee. 

Spurn the sad bondage while thou may’st, fling 
back the galling chain s 

And never, dearest, never seek that false one’s 
looks again ! 


April 2d. Marian. 








BIOGRAPHY 

Captain Felix M‘Donough, the author of 
“The Hermit in London,” which origin- 
jally appeared in weekly numbers in the 
Literary Gazette, and of many other works 
of light literature, besides contributing for 
hand, however skilful. Mr. Lewis manages years to various periodicals, has ceased to 
the lithographic chalk in a masterly manner, ' struggle with this world’s ills. He is no longer 
and has produced two very clever and interest-|an editor’s or ‘ a bookseller’s hack ;” a con- 
ing prints; one of which especially; Zhe dition from which, judging by the uncertainty | 
Peasant Girl, is quite worthy of Murillo. jand destitution of his later years, it must} 

; er jhave been happiness to be released. His 
Design for a Monument to the Memory of death is announced in the Court Journal, 


nT 
rE ee 
begin their career ; that is to say, most of the 
houses which have been shut for a week, re 
under new fictions: some, however, real} 
close, and others really open. We shall run 
them over. 

Drury-Lane performed the shabby and dis. 
reputable trick of a pretended close of the season, 
by which means a number of meritorious actors 
are thrown out of bread long before the aceus. 
tomed period; and then opened again with 
patchworks of the same worn-out pieces, 
Gustavus, Chevy-Chase, the Corsair (this 
with Wilson in the room of Phillips, and 
leaving us nothing to regret), the Jewess, &e., 
infinitely worse performed than before, and 
without even the flash of gaudy scenery and 
dresses to recommend them. To make amends 
for this stupidity, Malibran is announced with 
due puffery ; and she is to make the summer 
season of our great national and legitimate 
theatre, while native talent is unemployed and 
starved. 

Covent-Garden has tried the drama more 
honestly. There has been no sham finale, and 
the company have remained in their fair en. 
gagements. On Tuesday, Virginius was played, 
the principal part by Mr. Dale, of Edinburgh 
and Dublin. With fine physical requisites of 
person, face, and voice, Mr. Dale was unfor- 
tunate in his début. There is but one Virginius 
on the stage; and the character marked and 
made by him cannot be successfully represented 
by any other. From this, it might happen that 
Mr. Dale generally seemed to be an imitator in 
the same school; and when not so, to have 
an erroneous conception, shewn by an erroneous 
execution, of the Roman patriot and father. 
Still, he possesses talents which render him an 
acquisition to the London boards. An extra- 
vaganza, imported from Franconi’s, at Paris, 
and entitled Zazezizozu, has been performed 
every night, and with the more success, as it 
has been cut down from the tedious longitude 
of its first representation. It is a curious 
jumble of chess, and dominoes, and cards in 
character; and, with Misses Romer and Turpin 
in song, and Vale and Tilbury in the low 
comedy, with good scenery and whimsical 
costumes, has afforded ample and congenial 
holiday entertainment to numerous audiences. 
The bills are not so lucky as the performances 
in rivalling Drury-Lane ; witness the following 





Edmund Kean, Esq. By Charles Purser, which states him, we know not on what author- 
Architect. |ity, to have been descended from the last of 
Wiru highly laudable enthusiasm and liberal. | the royal house of Stuart at Rome. If so, we| 
ity, Mr. Purser has extensively circulated have reason to believe that his life was no| 
copies of the above design, accompanied by a/ exception to the sufferings of his race. He 
letter, in which he urges the justice of erecting, | was a man of quick observation, considerable 
without delay, in Richmond churchyard, a talent, and gentlemanly demeanour, though 
monument to the memory of the man ** whose | steeped in poverty, and exposed to many galling 
resplendent genius added so powerfully to the | circumstances. 
lustre of the British stage, and so lately filled | ? ane 
us all with admiration and delight;*? and! Died on Sunday, March 20th, at her house, 
offers his own “ services gratuitously, including Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, at the age 
the various detailed drawing of the design, the °f 70, Mrs. Ross, formerly known as a portrait- 
personal superintendence of its execution, and | Painter of some celebrity, and equally success- 
every other duty which devolves on the archi- ful in the historical or poetical subjects se lected 
tect.” We are much pleased with the simple for her pencil. She was, also, allied to t: ent, 
character of the proposed monument, the esti-| having been sister to the late Anker Sraith, 
mated expense of which is 750/., a sum that | Esq., niece to John Hoole, the translator of 
might surely be raised without difficulty among | Ariosto, and mother of Mr. W. C. Ross, 
the friends and admirers of this eminent | artist, of Charlotte Street, to forward whvse 
tragedian. |professional pursuits Mrs. Ross made her 
—_— —— ——————— | principal aim, and lived to see her son’s succes $ 
ORIGINAL POETRY. |accomplish her most sanguine hopes, and re.- 








THE PORTRAIT. | pay her maternal solicitude. 


Come forth! come forth! I charge thee, maid, | 
no longer trust thy stay — DRAMA. 
Thou lost one, who art gazing here all thyfond| Easter-Monday is an epoch in dramatics, 
soul away ; when what are called the Summer Theatres 





=~} attempting this feat. 


bull :—Zazezizozu having, by “ its total no- 
velty, created a sensation unparalleled in such 
productions, will continue,” &c. It remains to 
be shewn how total novelty can be compared 
with any thing similar ! 

The English Opera, we are glad to say, has 
essayed its new course very auspiciously, both as 
regards the talents and strength of its company, 
and the merits of its productions. It should be 
understood, that the performers have undertaken 
the concern on their own responsibility, and have 
consequently every motive for exertion. e 
first piece was a drama by Bernard, called 
Lucille, founded on Bulwer’s touching tale, the 
“© Maid of Malines,” in the Pilgrims of the 
Rhine. The dramatist has, however, very 
judiciously departed from his original, an 
introduced alterations, such as the stage 
required; for it is very different to ar 
to the mind and to the eye, — to describe an 
to represent. It would have been absurd S 
place the homely and the lovely rivals of ha 
tale before the sight of . — La a 

impair is effe 
Bernard has not impa a anille of Mrs 
part, at once 
Julie, does 
talents of 


Keeley is a thrilling and exquisite 
powerful and natural. Her friend, 
not admit of a like display of the 
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P. Horton; but she has two charming songs, 
written by Lover, which improve every night 
upon further acquaintance. Serle, as the blind 
$i. Cyr, is sententious and effective; and 
Williams, as the honest old farmer, fulfils the 
idea of aught but agricultural distress. The 
whole went off well, and was loudly applauded 
at the fall of the green baize. | Day well 
Spent was the next novelty, and did honour to 
the broad farcical humour of Mr. Oxenford. 
It consists of the adventures of Bolt and Mizsle 
(Wrench and Oxberry), foreman and appren- 
tice to Cotton, a hosier (Mr.W. Bennett), who, 
when their master goes out, shut up shop, and 
run off for a holiday. ‘These are extremely 
ludicrous, and some of the situations irresist- 
ibly laughable; we may instance that where 
Bennett trots across the scene, and again, 
where his unexpected appearance drives every 
person from the stage, as ashot would wild 
ducks, fyr sufficient individual reasons pecu- 
liar to each. We have rarely seen a coup 
more funny. Bennett, Wrench, Oxberry, 
Hemming, Romer, Sanders, Mrs. Emden, and 
Mrs. F. Matthews, gave full force to the 
author’s grotesque; to the last mentioned in 
particular, as a quaint old maid, and to Wrench, 
the operetta was deeply indebted. The Cornish 
Miners concluded an evening’s very pleasant 
entertainments. 

St. James’s Theatre.—On Monday, Mr. Bar- 
nett took a benefit here; and a well-filled house 
testified to the sense entertained by the public 
of his Monsieur Jacques, and other very clever 
performances. An alarm of fire caused a mo- 
mentary sensation, which was allayed by Mr. 
Forrester stepping forward, and explaining that 
there was no danger, but a little smoke. 

At Astley’s, they have dramatised the fire 
and plague of London with much éclat. 

At the Surrey, a new naval character for 
T. P. Cooke, in addition to that in Poll and 
Partner Joe, is a great attraction, and he is 
very feelingly played up to in both dramas by 
Miss Macarthy, whose acting comes strongly 
home to the hearts, not only of Surrey, but of 
more fashionable auditors. Smith’s comic 
efforts are also as much appreciated as ever by 
the laughter-lovers. 

Sadler’s Wells has been doing Paul Clifford 
in good style; and, with the popular comic 
pantomime of Guy Faux, also transplanted from 
Covent Garden, shews the new management 
of Mr. Osbaldiston to be only change of place. 

The Strand has been taken by Mr. Jerrold, 
the dramatic writer, and another; and will 
open with novelties, including a serious piece 
by the lessee, in about ten days. 





VARIETIES. 

The last of the Missing Whalers.—The Cale- 

donian Mercury gives, as a report, that Captain 
Ross had met with this vessel, in a dreadful 
condition, with only a few of the crew alive; 
all the rest, together with men from other 
ships, having perished. 
, Beer Drinking.—Nearly 40,600 licences were 
issued last year toebeer-shops : 4118 being for 
beer not to be drunk on the premises; the rest 
for regular tippling. 


H. B.is happy in “ Catching a Tartar,”— 
O'Connell in the hug of Colonel Bruen as a 

t; the agony of his countenance is capitally 
expressed. The next isa ‘¢ Cartoon of Raphael 
after Carlow Dolci,” in which the agitator is 
also cleverly handled. 430, “ Turning the 
Tables,” is full of figures; ministers and con- 
servatives (the latter the most actively) turning 


out lord mayors and corporations. 431, the 
last we have, represents O’Connell strutting as 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, Lord J. Russell pre- 
ceeding him as mace, and Lord Melbourne, as 
sword-bearer ; Lords Morpeth and Mulgrave 
following as state-footmen. It is a capital 
scena, and, as usual, highly amusing, without 
a taint of offence to prevent the laughter of the 
parties themselves. 

Nina Lassave has engaged a saloon in the 
Lowther Arcade; where John Bull may now 
have an opportunity of seeing and dealing with 
the heroine of the infernal machine. At the 
same place there are about twenty amusing 
cosmoramic views, upon almost all subjects, and 
among them two or three more especially worth 
seeing, viz. The Greenwich Railway, Eddystone 
Lighthouse, and Quintus Curtius leaping into 
the gulf. 

Coniglio’s Carvings.—So long ago as in the 
Literary Gazette of 21st Feb. 1829, we noticed 
the novel and curious manufacture of brooches, 
rings, crosses, sugar-basins, and a number of 
other useful and ornamental articles, from the 
coquila and cocoanut-shells, by an ingenious 
Sicilian of the name of Coniglio. That notice, 
we have reason to believe, recommended his 
very pretty productions to considerable patron- 
age, and brought a just reward for his talent 
and industry. But we are induced to mention 
him again, in consequence of having been shewn 
a yet more singular specimen of his handi- 
work, viz. a most elegant cup, carved in rich 
designs, from the shell of an ostrich egg! It 
is surprising to see such a material so employed, 
having the effect of ivory, combined with a 
firmness and transparency which ivory has not. 
The form of the shell, horizontally, is graceful, 
and, when mounted on its stand of the same 
kind, and with its movable cover, we can 
assure our readers it is altogether as beautiful 
as it is original,—unique. ‘Trophies, busts, 
arabesques, and, indeed, any classic or familiar 
subjects, are capable of being represented ; and, 
though the poet may still speak of a “ trick 
not worth an egg,”’ Signor Coniglio’s skill has 
put it out of his power to say truly, “ not 
worth an eggshell !” 

Ubersicht der fabrikation von Baumwollen- 
garn, &c. (Liverpool, Forshaw.)—This is a 
curious document to find in the German 
language, viz. a most elaborate and minute 
account of our cotton manufactures, on the 
face of a large sheet of paper, and divided 
into the details of imports, exports, sites of 
manufactures, &c. &c. &c. The increase is 
prodigious, and the pains taken to make the 
returns, worthy, indeed, of German industry. 

The New Comic Magazine, No. 1, for April 
(London, Marshall), is an amusing specimen of 
this species of production, in which the pen of 
the humourist is aided by the pencil of the 
droll. R. Seymour is entertaining in squibs of 
the sort, and his caricatures upon sporting sub- 
jects in general are truly sportive. The dandy 
who, after bathing, is told, in relation to coats, 
that a sweep has, meanwhile, “ took your’n, 
and said it was his’n,” is a whimsical example 
of his talent in this brochure. 

The Church Review, No. 1 (Edinburgh, 
Fraser and Co.; London, Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; Dublin, Curry). Asis our use and wont, 
we notice the début of a new periodical, which, 
with the second title of ** Scottish Ecclesiastical 
Magazine,” is directed to defend the established 
church from the assaults to which it is now ex- 
posed. It seems to be written with a sound 
knowledge of the subjects involved, and, what 
is better, with calmness and temper. 





Gilbert's New Map of the World is clearly 
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executed, and can thus be readily consulted. 
The other general information, supplied on a 
single sheet (and adapted either for the roller or 
folding case), is also extremely useful. The 
height of the principal mountains, the length 
of the great rivers, the summary of the chief 
products of various quarters, and tabular calcu. 
lations of population, language, &c. &c. are 
all matters which should be familiar to intelli- 
gent persons. 

“ The Mahometans universally maintain that 
it was on Mount Judi the ark first rested, and 
that it is Ararat, and not the mountain to 
which that name is given in Armenia. Don 
Calmet, Storia del Nuovo Testamento, p. 275, 
says, ‘ Monobazes, king of Adiabene, gave his 
younger son, Ozates, the government of Keron, 
or Kairoun, a country where they shewed the 
remains of the ark.’ Calmet supposes from 
this that the country must have been near 
Mount Ararat in Armenia; he is not aware 
of this tradition, which places the ark on Mount 
Judi, or Cardoo, which is evidently the Keron 
here mentioned. Hussein Aga maintained to 
me, that he has with his own eyes seen the 
remains of Noah’s ark. He went to a Christian 
village, whence he ascended by a steep road of 
an hour to the summit, on which he saw the 
remains of a very large vessel of wood almost 
entirely rotted, with nails of a foot long, still 
remaining. In the third volume of Assemanni, 
p. 214, occurs the following expression : ‘ There 
is a monastery on the summit of Mount Cardu, 
or Ararat. St. Epiphanius attests that, in his 
time, remains of the ark still existed, and speaks 
of relics of Noah’s ark being found in * Car. 
dizrum Regiones.’ ’—Rich’s Koordistan. 

** According to Mahometan tradition, Ezra 
was of the race of Jacob, of the tribe of Levi, 
and the fourteenth in descent from Aaron; 
and the Holy Scriptures, and all the scribes 
and doctors who could read and interpret 
them, were involved in the destruction of Je. 
rusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, excepting a few, 
who were taken captives to Babylon. Ezra, 
who was then very young, was among this 
number, and continued to read and teach the 
law of God to his countrymen during their 
captivity. At the end of the captivity, Ezra 
returned to Jerusalem ; and some say, there, 
some, near Babylon, while he was occupied in 
weeping over the ruined city and temple of 
God, he said often to himself, * How can fallen 
Jerusalem ever rise again!’ No sooner had 
he conceived this thought when God struck 
him dead, and he remained so for one hundred 
years, when he was raised again, and employed 
the rest of his days on earth in explaining the 
word of God to the Jews. The Christians of 
the East say, that Ezra drank three times of a 
well in which the holy fire had been hid, and 
that thus he received the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
which rendered him capable of re-establishing 
the Holy Scriptures among his countrymen.”— 
Ibid. : 

Parisian Statistics. —In 1834, 19,119 legiti- 
mate children were boyn in Paris, whereof 
9807 were males, 9312 females. The illegiti- 
mates amounted to 9985, viz., 5079 males, and 
4906 females. The total, 29,104 children, ex- 
ceeds the returns for 1833 by 2644; in which 
year the illegitimate children were fewer by 638. 
The marriages in 1834 were 8901, or 153 more 
than in the preceding year. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The ninth portion of Mr. Heber’s famous library comes 
to the hammer during all next and the following week,— 
fourteen days’ sale,—at Mr. Sotheby’s. The books from 





Hodnet Hall, the very choicest of the collection, are, we 
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observe, in the catalogue, and will, no doubt, excite much 
curiosity. . 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Historical and Descriptive Account of the Collegiate 
Church of Wolverhampton, by the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. 
8vo.—The Althorp Picture Gallery, and other Poetical 
Sketches, by a Lady, f.cap 8vo. 5s. bds. — Despatches, 
Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquess of Wel- 
lesley during his Administration in India; edited by 
Montgomery Martin. Vol. 1. 8vo. 30s. bds.—A Tour 
round Ireland in 1835, by John Barrow, Esq., t 8vo. 
14s. cloth.—The Little Sketch-Book, 2 vols. oblong 12mo. 
4s. each, cloth.—The Physical Theory of another Life, 
by the Author of ‘* Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 8vo. 
8s. 6d. cloth.—The English Bible, its History and Results, 
48mo. ls. bound. —Pericles and Aspasia, by W. Savage 
Landor, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.— Tour of a German 
Artist in England, by M. Passavant, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
bds.— Collection of all the Rules, Orders, and Regula- 
tions of the Poor Law Commissioners for England and 
Wales, by D. Chambers, Esq. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. — Ander- 
son’s Practical Mercantile Correspondence, 12mo. tis. cloth. 
—Buck’s Religious Anecdotes, a new edition, in one vol. 
12mo. 6s. bds.— England and Wales, from Drawings by 
J. M. W. Turner, Esq., with Descriptive and Historical 
Illustrations by H. E. Lloyd, Esq. Part XX. 4to. 14s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


~ 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 
Pall Mall.—The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of British Artists, is open daily from ten in the morn- 
ing till five in the evening. 
Admission, 1s,—Catalogues, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURsS, at their Gallery, Pail Mall East, will 
Open on Monday, 25th inst. 
Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 





LAWRENCE GALLERY. 
THE SEVENTH EXHIBITION 
of Drawings, consisting of the Works of Zucchero, Fra 
Bartolomeo, Poledoro, and A. del Sarto, is now Open. 
Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
The Eighth, comprising the Works of Titian and Albert 
Durer, will be Opened immediately after the closing of the 
present Exhibition, which will take place at the end of the 


present Month. 
S. and A. WOODBURN. 
112 St. Martin’s Lane. 





BeuEssara® STATUE of his late 

MAJESTY GEORGE III. } 

The Committee to whom the completion of this design was | 
confided by the Subscribers, having, in pursuance of that trust, | 
found it necessary to appeal to the Public to enable them to | 
fulfil their guarantee to the Artist of a larger sum than was | 
vested in their names, and one more adequate to the class and | 
extent of his labours, have much satisfaction in stating the | 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON 


Respectfully announce that they are instructed to 
SELL BY AUCTION 
The extensive and intrinsically valuable 
LIBRARY, 


Collected, regardless of expense, by the late 
RICHARD MUILMAN FRENCH CHISWELL, Esq. 
And now removed from the Family Seat, in Essex. 

The Collection consists of an extensive Assemblage of Books, 
relative to English History, Antiquities, and T phy; very 
fine Books of Prints, all First Impressions; various editions of 
the Classics and Fathers, some of great rarity and beauty; Collec. 
tions of the best French, Italian, and German Writers, &c. &, 
The Library is in the finest condition ; many of the Books are 
large paper, and nearly the whole in their original Bindings. 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded to those Noble. 
men and Gentlemen who will favour Messrs. Southgate and Son 
with their Address, 





Also, preparing for sale, 
The remaining Stock, Coppers, and Copyright of 
The Cathedral Antiquities of England, 
ical Ill 


Ora Hi i and Graph ion of the following 
Cathedral Churches, 


By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. &c. &c. 


This Work consists of Fourteen Volumes, in medium and im. 
perial 4to. and embraces Histories and Accounts of the Cathe. 
drals of Canterbury, York, Salisbury, Norwich, Winchester, 
Lichtield, Oxford, Peterborough, Wells, Exeter, Gloucester, 

ereford, Bristol, and Worcester. 

These Churches are illustrated by no less than 312 Engravings, 
nearly the whole of which are executed by J. Le Keux, and H. 
Le Keux, from elaborate and expensive Drawings by Mackenzie, 
Cattermole, Gandy, Taylor, Cresy, Baxter, Bartlett, &c. The 
whole work has cost the Proprietors at least 19,000/. 

Each Cathedral constitutes a complete work and volume. 
In consequence of the decease of one of the Partners in ‘The 
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Portion 


Tuesday -- : se 22 + 54 30-12 
Wednesday 6 | +++ 46 | 2084 
Prevailing winds, N. and S.W. Except the 31st ultimo 


following results; under 
THE PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY, 
AND OF 


| Cathedral Antiquities,” and the necessity of selling his Share, Mr. H 
| the other Proprietors have thought it advisable to submit the most dis 
| whole Property to Public Sale, and have commissioned Messrs, of the ra 


and the 4th instant, generally cloudy, with frequent and 
heavy showers of rain, hail, and snow. 

Rain fallen, 1°1 inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude. ---.-51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. January 1836. 

‘Thermometer—Highest-----+--- ++ the 23d, 
Lowest -+++--++ 15 oo Ist. 
Mean.-.--- 
Barometer—Highest--- 
Lowest «+. +--+ . 
Mean. -++-+++++ 2965731 
Number of days of rain and snow, 17. 
Quantity of rain and melted snow, in inches and deci- 
mals, 2°8375. 
Winds.—6 East—1 West—0 North—6 South—1 North- 
east—3 South-east—10 South-west—4 North-west. 
General Observations. — The month was colder than in 

the last two years, the maximum not reaching to 50 
degrees, and was exactly the same as in the last month. 
The barometer was lower than in January last year, and 
than the average of the month. Snow fell on the Ist, 2d, 
10th, and 29th; the whole, if added together, would have 
measured little more than two inches; and the quantity 
of rain and melted snow has been exceeded only twice in 
the last thirteen years, viz. in January 1828, and Januar 

1834. Lightning was seen on the 11th, about six o’cloc' 

in the evening. 


29th, 


February. 
Thermometer—Highest---.---- 5250 
Lowest ---.--++ 1640) -+ 
Mean---+++++++ 34°57974 
Barometer—Highest-----.-- 30°26 -+ the 20th. 
Lowest --+++++- 2846 -- 2d. 
Mean. - ++ 29°50390 

Number of days of rain and snow, 11. 

Quantity of rain and melted snow, in inches and deci- 
mals, 2°5025. 

Winds.—2 East—3 West—6 North—1 South—2 North- 
east—2 South-east--7 South-west—6 North-west. 

General Observations.— The mean of the thermometer 
was lower than any, in the same month, since 1830, and 
the minimum was below any, in February, since 1831. 
The maximum of the barometer was the same as in 1832, 
but the minimum was below any, in the corresponding 
month, during the last thirteen years, and the mean was 
lower than since 1831, when the barometer was remark- 
ably low. The quantity of rain and melted snow was 
greater than usual for the month, though not so much 
as in February last year. On the 25th and 26th, snow fell 
frequently, and measured about two inches in depth. On 
several nights in the middle of the month it blew very 
hard, and the 18th was very stormy throughout the day. 


-+ the 15th. 
20th. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. J. T. is too long a love-tale for us at the present 
season. 

Elphiga is as unintelligible as his signature. 

W. D., on Holman’s voyage, is declined. 





THE QUEEN. | 


Southgate and Son to dispose of the same. 
are preparing of the remaining Stock of each 





Amount of Subscriptions, in the Names of the C i 
£3130. 48. 1d. | 


Additional subscriptions, since received. 
H. R. H. the Duke of The Duke of Montrose £50 
£200 0 0 Frederick Hodgson, Esq. 10 


oo 


Everard A. Brande, Esq. 10 
11 0 G. H. Wollaston, Esq... 
10 O Miss Vyse...... ..+000+ 
2 0 Christ. Nockells, Esq. .. 
0 0 The Earl of Dartmouth 
2 0 Henry Hawkins, Esq. .. 


Cash at Messrs, Wil 
liams and Co. 

C. Smith, Esq... 

RK. Saunders, Esq 

The Bishop of Durl 

G. Anguish, Esq. . 

Lord Southampton 

J. Dawkins, Esq. 

H, Berens, Es 

D. Berens, Es 

The Rev. Dr 


Se 


ecesoocoececeoceceo 


boo 


0 0 Miss Wells... 
0 0 Mrs. Campbel 
0 0 Mrs. Loyd. 
0 0 F. Forbes, 
. 10 0 G. Earle, Esq. . 

H.H. Hoare, Esq....... 50 0 0 H.H. White, Esq 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth 20 0 0 

Subscriptions are received at Messrs. Drummonds’; Messrs. 
Coutts and Co.'s; Messrs. Hammersleys and Co.’s; Messrs. Wil- | 
liams and Co.’s; Sir Claude Scott, Bart. and Co.’s; Committee 
Room, 24 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, where any com- | 
munications are req ito d i 


wanes 








| 

— - | 
SALES BY AUCTION. | 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. } 


Collection of Coins and Medals, Books 
on Coins, Mahogany Cabinets, &c. 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 
On TUESDAY, APRIL 12th, and TWO 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
Including the Cabinet of the Rev. W. SHARP, late Rector of 
atiswick, Essex: 

Consisting of Greek and Roman Coins, in Silver and Gold; | 
British Coins, in Gold; a great Variety of English Coins, in Sil- 
ver and Gold, from the Reign of Edward the Confessor to George 
1V.; Foreign Coins; Medallions and Medals; a superb Series of 


Napoleon Medals, 
Busts, Miniatures, Cameos, Military Orders, &c.; a Chair, with 
richly carved gilt Arms and Satin Seat; several capital Maho- 
gany Coin and Medal Cabinets; Morocco Medal Boxes, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
On MONDAY, APRIL 18th, and FOLLOWING 
DAYS, 
Collection of Engravings, 


Chiefly Proofs and fine Impressions, 


FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF A COLLECTOR; 


Among which are — Distraining for Rent, by Wilkie; the 
Blind Fiddler, by ditto; the Fisherman's Departure, after Col- 
lins; the Trial of Queen Catherine, after Marlow; Byron's 
Dream, by Harding; Pau! Preaching at Athens, after Raphael, 

Holl the Mi Draught of Fishes, by ditto; the 
Madonna, after Corregio, by Longhi; Rare Portraits, illustrative 
of English History, by re Faithorne, Simon Pass, Delaram, 


Haelwech, &c. Upwards o! 


Three Hundred Etchings in Copper, 
By Deuchar, including several of the original Etchings of 
Rembrandt, Claude, &c. 
*,* Money of every Description of 








Cathedral, with its Coppers, Woodcuts, and Copyright, 


ON THE SAME DAY WILL BE SOLD, 
The Remainder of 
Copies, Copyright, Copper-plates, and Woodcuts of 
Picturesque Antiquities of English 
Cities, 


Consisting of a Series of Engravings of Old Houses, Street 
Views, Castles, Crosses, Gateways, &c., with Historical and De- 
scriptive Accounts of each Subject, and of the origina! Charac- 


| teristics of the Cities. 


By J. BRITTON, F.S.A. 

This Work consists of 60 Engravings and 24 Woodcuts of the 
most interesting and picturesque Edifices remaining in this 
Country. Most of the Copper-plates are by J. Le Keux, and the 
Woodcuts by S. Williams, from Drawings by W. H. Bartlett. 


The remaining Stock, Coppers, and Copyright of 
Topographical Sketches of North 
Wiltshire, 


’ 
Comprising Historical and Descriptive Accounts of the Aati- 
uities, Towns, Villages, Seats, &c. of the Northern and Central 
‘arts of the County, Embellished with a Map of Wiltshire, and 
Thirty Engravings of Antiquities, Seats, &c. 
By J. BRITTON, F.S.A. 


The Coppers of 


Carter's Ancient Architecture of 
England, 


Consisting of 109 Plates. 


Two Copper-plates of Z 
1. Views of the West Fronts and Ground Plans of 14 English 
Cathedrals. 
2. Views of the Interiors of the same Churches. 


Pictures, Drawings, Prints, and 
Copper-plates of 
S. W. REYNOLDS, Esq. Deceased. 


By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 

ON MONDAY, APRIL 18th, AND FOLLOWING 
DAY, 

Precisely at one o’Clock, 

BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 


The valuable assemblage of Pictures, Prints in the Portiate, 
and Drawings of that celebrated and highly talented mezzotint 
Engraver, 

SAMUEL WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Faq. Deceased. 

Comprising the capital original Picture, Hubert and Prince 
‘aaittaiee, by Opie; ne Specimens in oil, by Barrutt and Gilpin, 
Northcote, Bonington, &c. &c. A ° Sketches 

Many Drawings by Gertin, and a large Collection of Ske na 
and finished Drawings, Views in France and in this geet 
chiefly from Nature, by Mr. Reynolds; also, the highly = 
small Copies of Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, made aan 
Work engraved by him; Copper-plates, with Impressions; 5 
the Collection of Engravings in the Portfolio, including roe 
and fine mgs ora mony from Private Plates; Prints 
Old Masters; Etchings, &c. ‘ 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and 
Catalogues had, 





J, and V 
Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 
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The late Mr. Bone’s Elizabethan 
Enamels. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that, 
ON FRIDAY, APRIL 22d, 
THEY WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
oa ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
At One o’Clock, 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS, 
lebrated entire Series of Exquisite Enamel Paintings 
asa neta chat untivalled and justly esteemed Artist, 5 


HENRY BONE, Esq., Deceased. 

Portraits of Illustrious Characters in the reign of Queen 
cae tiie Authentic Pictures in the different great collec- 
tions in this country. é ? 

This beautiful and highly interesting series was, for many years, 
cherished by the Artist in the hopes of its being preserved entire 
in some public collection or private cabinet ; his death, however, 
having rendered it necessary that this property should be con- 
verted, affords a valuable opportunity to individuals to possess 
themselves of speci of these exq historical works. 

They comprise three Portraits of Queen Elizabeth, one of them 
whole length of extra size, and all the celebrated Statesmen, 
Nobles, Warriors, Poets, and Literary Characters, of this splendid 





The imperishable character of these Pictures adds greatly to the 
interest and value of such productions. : 
The Collection may be viewed three days preceeding, 
and Catalogues had. 


R. SOTHEBY and SON have the 
honour of informing the Public, that the Catalogue of 
the Ninth Part of the Library of the late 
RICHARD HEBER, Esq. 
is now ready for delivery. This Part will embrace the First 
Portion of the Hodnet Library. 

Mr. Heber always considered his Library at Hodnet to be the 
most distinguished portion of his Collection, not only on account 
of the rarity of the volumes it contains, but from their fine state 
of preservation, the greater portion being in their original and 
beautiful bindings, 

The Sale will take place on Wednesday, April 11, and Thirteen 
following days; and Catalogues to be now had of Mr. Sotheby 
and Son, No. 3 Wellington Street, Strand. 


King’s College, London, — Senior Department. 


HE CLASSES in THEOLOGY, the 
CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE, and HISTORY, under the superintendence of the 
Principal and Professors, the Rev. T. G. Hall, R. W. Browne, 
and T. Dale, will be Reopened on Tuesday, the 12th April. 

The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign will r on the same 
day. 

Junior Department. — The Classes in the School will also be 
Reopened on Tuesday, the 12th April. 

March 31. W. OTTER, M.A., Principal. 





THE INSTITUTE of BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Honorary Premiums will be presented by the President and 
Members of this ety to the Authors of the best Essay on each 
of the following Subjects. — 1. ‘* On the Practical Application of 
the Theory of Sound in the Construction of Edifices, by which 
the rules may be ascertained for building Theatres, Churches, 
Halls, and other Places for Public Meetings, in the manner 
most fi ble for the issi f Sound.”—2. “On the 
Etfect which should result to Architecture in regard to Arrange- 
ment and pe from the general introduction of Iron in the 
Construction of Buildings.” The Council reserve to themselves 
the right of withholding the Premiums if they do not consider 
the Papers sent to be of sufficient merit. ‘The Essays to be 
delivered in on or before the 31st of December next. 
= may be known upon application by letter (post 
paid) to 

y 7 
JOHN Gotuicuns, }Honorary Secretaries. 
43 King Street, Covent Garden, 28th March, 1836. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THe LONDON and WESTMINSTER 


~, REVIEW. No, V.—XLVIII, Price Six Shillings. 
( — — the Management of the Editors of the London 
1. ¢ iwilisation—2. Memoirs of Don Manuel Godoy —3. Philo- 
‘phy of Poets—4. Municipal Reform for the Metropolis—s5. 
ytia (Monro ‘and Hoge’s Travels)—6. France —7. Philip Van 
Artevelde—g Craitorous Conduct of Orangemen—9, Correspond- 
wo the Dukes of Cumberland and Gordon, Lords Kenyon, 
tae ford, and others—10, Theory and Practice—11, Literature 
of 1835—12, Repeal of Taxes on Knowledge—13. Postscript, &c. 
John Macrone, St. James's Square. 


Price 6s. boards. 
> ’ 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Sec LENDAR for the Year 1836. 
Tripes Lice ee a List of all the Members of the shes the 
Claedeal ~ of } fathematical Honours for the last 85 years, List of 
la the Gia nr ori Prizes, Exhibitions, Scholarships, the Livings 
lation, B be the several Colleges, with their Net Value and Popu- 
wate conferred during the year 1835; A List of Repre- 
preg ali Parliament of the University for the last century ; 
Sees eae Papers for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Seer Aone and for Smith’s Prizes; Regulations for the previous 
“eo peg on Undergraduates; the Charter and Bye Laws, 
Siusakuion. Members of the Cambridge Philosophical 
and a complete A denereens ea nn chelecshie lately founded, 
c ae 'o be continued annually. 
Wrens 4 Ermted at the University aa for J. and J. J. 
Rivlesten, WL in London by Longman and Co.; ¢ +y and F. 
dae wal ont an ne yee J. Ww. Parker, West Strand; 
\ichardson ; and by Parker, Oxford. ange Sak amas 5. 


Th 





CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS. 
Dr. Hampden’s past and present Statements compared, are 


attached to 

TPHE BRITISH MAGAZINE 
for April, which contains, among many others, original 
pers on the following Subjects: —Home Thoughts Abroad 
(concluded) — Coleridge — T: b i 
egistration and Marriage Bills—Second Report on the Church 
Commission—The Record, and the Society for Promoting Christ- 
ian Knowledge—Medical Education, No. -—Devotional and 
Practical Essays—Sacred Poetry—Correspondence— Reviews of 
New Books — Miscellanea — Documents — Ecclesiastical Intelli- 

gence—University News—Events of the Month, &c. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Charchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc 

Smith, 287 Regent Street. 





ion— Dr, Han 


n 12mo. price 7s. 6d, boards, 


I 
WENTY-ONE SERMONS on 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS, adapted to the present Time. 

By the Rey. JACOB HENRY BROOKE MOUNTAIN, M.A, 
Prebendary of Lincoln; Rector of Blunham, Beds.; Vicar of 
Hemel Hempsted, Herts; and Domestic Chaplain to the Lord 

Bishop of Gloucester. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J, J. 

Deighton, Cambridge. 


Girdlestone’s Commentary on the Bible, 
In 8vo. price 9s. the First Part, containing Genesis and 
Exodus, of 
YHE OLD TESTAMENT, with a Com- 
mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 
of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In this edition of the Bible, it has been one chief object to sup- 
ply Families with an exposition for daily reading. The Scripture 
is divided into paragraphs of convenient length, and the explana- 
tory and practical matter is digested, under each portion, into 
one continuous lecture, so as to require no previous examination 
on the part of those who read it to their families. At the same 
time, it is hoped that the pains which have been taken to explain 
all obvious difficulties, and to derive from each passage its ap- 
propriate lesson, whether of doctrine or of duty, will render the 
work no less useful to those who study the Word of God in pri- 


vate. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
By the same Author, 
Lately published, uniform with the above, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 16s.; or in Rour Parts, at 9s. each, 
HOMER'S ILIAD, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, BY THE 
REV. W. TROLLOPE. 
2d edition, improved, in | vol, 8vo. price (8s. boards, or 19s. bd. 


‘(j= *IAIAS. The Iliad of Homer, 
chiefly from the Text of Heyne, with copious English 
Notes, illustrating the Grammatical Construction; the Manners 
and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages; 
and Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical Interest and 
Importance connected with Homer and his Writings. 
y the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and formerly one of the 
Masters of Christ’s Hospital. 
London: Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; E. Williams; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; and B. Fellowes. 


For the Use of Schools. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound, the 3d edition, revised and 


corrected, of 
XCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS 


POETIS qui in Scholis rarius leguntur, 
Lucretio, Seneca, 
Catullo, Lucano, 
Propertio, V. Flacco, 
Tibullo, S.Italico, 
Persio, Statio, 
Notulis illustrata, quas selegit 
JOHANNES ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 
Veneunt apud J., G., et F. Rivington, in Coemeterio 
aulino, et Vico dicto Waterloo Place. 


Martiale, 
Juvenale, 
Ausonio, 
Claudiano. 


Mr. Courthope’s improved edition of Debrett's Peerage. 
In 1 handsome vol. price 1/. 8. in cloth boards, the 
, 


wenty-first edition of 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 


of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 

*,* This new edition comprises the recent Additions to the 
Peerage, with the Arms complete, engraved from Drawings by 
Harvey. The Dormant and Extinct Peerage is the most com- 
plete hitherto given in any similar work. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; J. and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; 8S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. 
Booth ; Hatchard and Son; R.Scholey; Hamiltonand Co.; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Allen and Co.; E. Hodgson; 
W. Pickering; T. and W. Boone; Houlston and Son; and J. 
Templeman. 

Price 6s. the Thirty-eighth Number of 
» ~ , 
YHE BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 

Reviews: Rural Deans: State of the Metropolis— Religious 
and Moral State of France— Bunsen’s Hymns and Prayers—Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts: Society’s Report for 
1834-35—Le Bas’ Life of Archbishop Laud—Newman’s Sermons— 
The Philosophy of Unbelief—Genius and Character of the Church 
of England—Life of Henderson: Second Reformation of the 
Church of Scotland—Prospects of National Education—Dr. 
Hampden and the University of Oxford—Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge—Ecclesiastical Record, i a * 
Summary of Events connected with the Church and the Cause of 
Christianity—2. Notices of new Theological Works. 

Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 








BISHOP VAN MILDERT’S SERMONS, 
ERMONS, preached before the Honourable 


‘ Society of Lincoln’s Inn, from the Year 1812 to the Year 
19, 
By the late WILLIAM VAN MILDERT, D.D., 
Preacher of Lincoin’s Jnn, and Bishop of Durham, 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

2. A Historical View of the Rise and Pro. 
gress of Infidelity, with a Refutation ofits Principles and Reason- 
ings: in a Series of Sermons preached for the Lecture founded by 
the Hon. Robert Boyle,in the Parish Church of St. Mary Le Bow, 
London, from the Year 1802 to 1805. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition, 1/. 4s. 

3. An Inquiry into the General Principles 
of Scripture Interpretation, in Eight Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford, at the Bampton Lecture in 1814. By 
the same Author. Third Edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


In 1 vol, 4to. price l/. Is, 


GREEK HARMONY of the 
GOSPELS, in which the Arrangements of Newcome, 
Townsend, and Greswell, are incorporated. The Verbal Paral- 
lelisms, occurring at different Periods of the Evangelical History, 
are placed in juxta-position, their chronologieal Situations being 
either preserved or distinctly pointed out. With Notes, Design- 
ed chiefly for the Use of Students at the Universities. 
By the Rev. RICHARD CHAPMAN, B.A. 
Formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, London; Deightons and Stevenson, Cambridge; 
Parker, Oxford; Milliken and Son, Dublin; and Andrews, 
Durham. 


In 8vo. price 5s. 


 ERMONS, preached before the University 
of Cambridge, during the Month of February 1836; to 
which are added, ‘Iwo Sermons, preached in Great St. Mary’s, 
at the Evening Lecture. 
By HENRY MELVILL, M.A. 
Late Fellow of St. Peter’s College. 
Published by request. 
Cambridge: Printed at the Pitt Press, for J. and J. J. Deighton 
Trinity Street; and J., G., and F, Rivington, London, 





2d edition, with 13 Plates and a Glossary, 12mo. 7s. 6d, 
in cloth, lettered, 


CONCISE HISTORY and ANALYSIS 

of the PRINCIPAL STYLES of ARCHITECTURE; 

to which is added, a Sketch of the Architecture of England, 
down to the present Time. 

By EDWARD BOID, Esq. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. London: Whittaker and Co. 

“The appearance of a new edition of this admirable little 

work, which is not known as it deserves to be, is peculiarly well- 

timed. The building of the new Houses of Parliament is an event 

in the annals of our architecture that may be expected to excite 

public attention in no ordinary degree. We will venture to re- 

commend to all who desire to be enlightened on the subject, at a 

small expense of time and money, the perusal of Mr. Boid’s book.” 
—Spectator, Nov, 7th, 1835. 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. price 18s, 
OWENSTEIN, KING 
FORESTS. A Tale. 
By the Author of ** Two Years at Sea.” 
«* This tale is a treat of the highest order, The gentle author- 
ess leads us quietly yet delightfully through sylvan scenes, rich in 
all the majestic beauties of the German forest, and makes us ac- 
quainted with natures, simple, sweet, and enchanting. But 
though the surface is so pure and so unrufiled, the under-current 
is strong, even impetuous. We see there that devotedness of love, 
that all trustingness of religion, and which purifies every bosom.” 
—Metropolitan Mag. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LVI. 
duodeci bellished with a F: ispi from a Drawing 
by Pitt, price 5s. in cloth boards, 


A SURVEY of the WISDOM of GOD 
in the CREATION; or, Compendium of Natural Philo- 
sophy. By JOHN WESLEY, A.M. 
A new edition, adapted to the present state of Science, 
B OBERT MUDIE, 
Author of «A Guide to the Observations of Nature,” &c. 
In Three Volumes : —Vol. I., Man —Vertebrated Animals ; 
forming Vol. LVI. of the Family Library. 
¥%* Vols. 11. and III., completing the Work, will be published 
on the Ist of June. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, from every other Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 


In 





Price 5s. 
AILWAYS and LOCOMOTIVE 


ENGINES. On the Means of Comparing the respective 
Advantages of different Lines of Railway, and on the use of 
Locomotive Engines. 

From the French of M. Navier. Ingénieur en Chef des Ponts 
et Chaussées, Paris. With an Introduction and Notes, 
By JOHN MACNEILL, Civil Engineer. 
Roake and Varty, 31 Strand. 





Price 7s. 6d. with Three Engravings, 


fTMHE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSO- 
PHICAL JOURNAL, No. XL. 
Conducted by PROFESSOR JAMESON. 

This Number contains, among other interesting Articles, 
M. Arago’s Biographical Memoir of Dr. Thomas Young—Sir 
E. F. Bromhead on the Arrangement of the Natural Botanical 
Families — M. Biot’s Abstract of the Memoirs of John Napier of 
Merchiston — Mr. Selby on the Quadrupeds and Birds of 
Sutherlandshire—Mr. Stevenson’s Remarks on the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway—Prof, Gustav. Bischof on Hot and Thermal 
Springs — M. Elie de Beaumont’s Memoir on Mount Etna— 
Scientific Intelligence, List of Patents, &c. &c. 

A. and C, Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Price 6s, 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL 
4 and SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CXXVII. 

In every Branch of Medical urgical Science, this Work 
exhibits a valuable compendious view of the p' ve advance- 
ment of Knowledge; and to those who desire to keep pace with 
the improvements of the times, either in the theoretical depart- 
ments of Medical Science, or in their ok geoag application, ex 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical! Journ: 


cniiauaieineial 
n crown OL price 4¢ 


HE S§&8 c HOOLBO Y; 

By THOMAS MAUDE, M. A. 

*«* The Schoolboy’ is a poem partly descriptive, partly re- 
flective, in which the author calls up the scenes, characters, 
thoughts, and incidents, that were familiar to him when a 
scholar at the hool of Ovingh a village on the 


a Poem. 





Price 
READINGS from DEAN SWIFT’s 
“TALE of a 3 with Variorum — and a 
Supplement; for the Use e Nineteenth Centu 
By — oFLESTRIN GRILDRIG. 


by 
Roake and Vents, 31 Strand, 











banks of the Tyne, and a student at the more di 





is a safe and judicious guide, oot = an indiapenseble 
requis 
Ta and C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London. 


BUCK’'S ANECDOTES IN ONE VOLUME. 
In a handsome 12mo. volume, price 6s. cloth and lettered, 


NECDOTES, RELIGIOUS, MORAL, 
and ENT ERTAINING. Alphabetically arranged, aa 
interspersed with a variety of useful observations. Selected by 


the late 
. CHARLES BUCK. 








wy” «*R 


gious 


of Durham. The vraagrenpete and images are natural 
and pleasing, and the i ooth.”. ‘> 1836. 

«It is replete with the best iting, expressed in "very har- 
monious metre. It is divided into two parts, the country and 
the town schools, both of which are treated with that mild 
enthusiasm that is to us so pleasing. The frequent allusion of 
the author to the members of his family and to his personal 
friends is very graceful, and gives a stamp and a locality to 
—s — which we greatly admire.”—Metropolitan Magazine, 

‘eb. 1, 1836. 

“« We have read this poem with unmixed pleasure. It reflects 
the feelings natural to the subject, and carries on the interest of 
the season e ee with truth and pathos. The verse is very 








Rev 
Author of the « Theologic al I Di 


” &c. 
a... Ninth h edition, t in One cpr 
“ Seize e of intai spi- 
ritual potash “In order to do this, furnish your mind with 
an extensive stock of interesting anecdotes and striking hints.” 
UN. 





London : Printed for Longman, Rees, and Co.; Baldwin and 
Cradock; Tege and Son; Hamilton, Adams, and Co,; Whit- 
taker and Co.; J. Nisbet and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 
W. Ball; and Houlston and Son. 





neuray, (2UVRAGE. 
i 


rice 5s. 
7 
SSAIS de CORRESPONDANCE 
FAMILIERE bl'USAGE des DAMES ANGLAISES, 
qui se servent & nae de la oa Francaise. 
r Mile. E. BENOIS 

L' Auteur continue yt Cours de rd chez elle, ainsi que 

ses Lecons dans les Familles. 19 Duke Street, Portland Place. 

Dulau, Soho Square; Rolandi, 40 Berners Street. 





In 3 vols. 8vo. price 11. 11s. 6 


HE FELLOW. COMMONER. 


Edward Churton, 26 Holles Strest. 


IG 
N INTRODUCTION my “WRITING 
HEBREW; containing a Series of Progressive Ex- 
ercises for Translation into Hebrew, adapted to Stuart's and 
Lee’s Hebrew Grammars; with an English-Hebrew Lexicon, 
and an Appendix on the ei Bvo. Os, 


HEBREW LITERATU eet 
ed by D. A. Tal 


A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By 
Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Institution at Andover, U. S. 4th edition, 8vo. 
14s. boards. 

This Hebrew Grammar is considered as the best extant: such 
was the opinion of the late Dr. Nicol, Regius Professor; and the 
work is still recommended by Drs. Pusey and es the present 


id often recals the melodious flow of Cowper and 
Thomson. “2 ee Feb. 14, 1 

“« This is a very graceful poem, full of those touches of quiet 
and unambitious beeats which, even in this age of pretence, are 
the best passports to the heart of the reader whose taste has not 
been debenchad by the tawdry and cee wen efforts of certain 

modern versifiers.""—Uniled Service Gaxette, 20. 

« Evidently the production of a writer of cultivated mind and 
elegant fancy.”—Sun, Feb. 22, 1836. 

«« The Schoolboy’ has merit enough to make it acceptable 
cniee any circumstances. It contains much of what some writer 
prettily calls the music of memory and feeling.”— Atheneum, 
March 12, 1836. 

“This is a poem indeed full of the fresh breathings of tender- 
est, fondest, purest recollections, from a mind of high culture, 
an imagination of tine compass, and one whose taste for the nobler 
beauties of the muse cannot be questioned.""— Monthly Revie, 
April 1836. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


In 2 vols. 32s. boards, 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE cof the Right Hon. 
Sir JAMES MACKINT 
Edited by his Son, ROBERT TAMES MACKINTOSH, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


In f.cap 8vo. with Vignette, 6s. cloth, Vol. I. of 


HISTORY of the RE EFORMATION 





By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, 
Author of A ones d of the Church,” in Ra . 
of 


Forming Vol. LXXVII. 
DR. LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPZDIA. 


Published March Ist, 
Foreign Statesmen, Vol. II., by G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor and Co, 


DON “POPLI N. 
Price 4s. 6d, neatly bound in cloth boards, 


THE BRITISH QUIXOTE; or, surprising 





Regius Professors. Dr. Lee, Professor of Arabic 
says, in his Preface, ‘ Dr. Gesenius is closely f flowed. Mf Pro- 
sessor Stuart in the very HT Hebrew a ich he 
has published.” 





Hebrew Chrestomathy ; 3 designed as an In- 
troduction to a Course of Hebrew Study. By Moses Stuart, 8vo. 
14s. cloth boards. 

This work, which was designed by its learned author to fa- 
pee the study of Hebrew, has had a very extensive sale in 

America. It forms, with his Hebrew Grammar, a complete 
system of instruction for that language. 

ndon: Sold by Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; 

and always may be had of Francis Macpherson, Holborn. 





New Work by the Author of “ British “America,” 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


M Y NOTE-BOO K. 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, 


thor of *‘ British America,” 
“In the practical information — ae 3, ¢ e Book’ 
differs not only from Ge * Recollec ckfor') A from 
all other i “Spon th int, indeed, it 
might advantageously compete with any of the ks of travels. 
The number, the animation, and the vigour of its sketches of 
men, manners, scenes, and the ee in the statistics 
themselves, seem to fix its position in the class where itis placed.” 
—The London and Westminster Review. 
John Macrone, St. James's Square. 








2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 26s. cloth, 


\HE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 
late Bishop of — Ardfert, and Aghadoe. Witha 
Selection from his Letter: 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 

Formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb, "Perpetual Curate 
of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preachers in the 
Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. 

Also, in 2 vols. Svo. 2d edition of 
Thirty Years Correspondence between Bishop 
Jebb and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rev. 
Charies Forster. With | ym of the Greek and Latin 
Passages, and an Index. 28s. 
London: James Duneen, 87 Paternoster Row. 


With Maps and Numerous Tiustrations, in 2 vols. fro. 


ARRATIVE. “a ry " RESIDENCE 
in KOORDISTAN, and on the SITE of ANCIENT 
NINEVEH, with Journal of a Voyage down the Tigris to Bag- 
dad, and an Account of a Visit to Sheraz and Persepolis. 
By the late CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH, E: 
The Honourable East India Company's Resident i n Bagdad, 
Author of “ An Account of Ancient Babylon.” 
Edited by his WIDOW. 
*,* This Work, long expected by all who knew the merits and 
e d Author, is now published from his 
original MSS. 





: James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 





of Don Poplin, Knight of the Waning 
Dragon. 

« A theorist opposed to wigs.” —Bulwer's England. 
London: W. Edwar ee Scatcherd and Letterman), 12 Ave 


NEW ‘WORKS, 
Just pablichedt by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
blisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
— 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ts. WHITE MAN’S GRAVE 
By FRANCIS WARISON RANKINSEsq, 


Seymour of Sudley ; 
Or, the Last of the Franciscans. 
By Hannah D. Burdon, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 
Spain Revisited. 
By the Aches of “A Year in Spain.” 
In 2 vols. post 8va. 
IV. 
Ben Brace ; 
The oe of Nelson’s Agamemnons. 
By Captain Chamier, R.N, 
Author of « Tne Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 
v. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 ch jatic Ill H 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
By Frances Trollope, 
Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 


vi. 
The Devoted. 
By Lady Charlotte Bury, 
Authoress of “ Flirtation,” &c, 
T g will appear i 
Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Including original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Politi- 
cal and Literary Personages, Court Wits and Beauties, of the 
latter part of the Reign of George I11., and of the Regency. 
By Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols. 8vo. 


The Three Eras "of Woman's Life. 


By Mrs. Elton “— 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Life of the First ‘Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Derived from the Family Papers. 
By Mr. B. Martyn and Dr. Kippis, 
Now first Cone 
Edited by G. W. Cook 
Author of “ Memoirs of Lord Belingtroke,” &e. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait. 





3 vols. 


fallawi diately:— 








TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
IR WALTER SCOTT'S PROggE 
ne bag tape ices wpe eppeered on Ist April, and con. 
ains Vo of these celebra tori i 

Works will conclude. a 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh: Whittaker and Co. London, 
—$——. 

ls. post Bvo. 18s. 


APTAIN ‘HENNINGSEN’S Personal 


Account of the most Striking Events of the present War 
in Spain. 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 
THE WELLESLEY PAPERS. 
8vo. with a Portrait, Map, & 
HE | DISPATCH ES, MINUTES, and 
RESPONDENCE of "the Most Noble the M: 
QUESS WELLESLEY, K.G, Now first collected oubarmged 
and revised by his Lordship. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


- ” 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
NGLAND in 1835; being a Series of 
Letters written to Friends in Germany during a Re. 
sidence in London, and Exc — into the Provinces. 
By FREDERICK VON RAUMER. 
ame from the van by SARAH AUSTIN, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
GUIDE TO ENGL ISH COMPOSITION. _ 
price 5s. cloth lettered, 


2mo. 

A N INITIATORY STEP to ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION; or, Grammatical Analysis facili- 

tated, by means of an Expository Theory, accompanied by suit- 

able Exercises, with Difficult Modes of Construction Explained; 

also and of the Principal Figures of 
Speech, and of English Versification. 
Cc 





“ This little work is invaluable to all who are desirous of ac- 
* | quiring a clear and correct style in composition. It contains all 
that is necessary for general purposes.”—Sun. 
Vv’ — and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


a IN THE a 
Ty soon, | vol. post 8 


Saree HAINFIELD ; ‘Or, a Winter in 


Lower S 





TAIN BASIL HALL, Royal Navy. 
Robert Ladell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co, ondon, 


Of whom may be had, 
Captain Hall’s Fragments. First, Second, 
Captain Hall's North America. 3 vols. post 


and Third Series, 9 vols. 
octavo, and accompanying Etchings, quarto. 





May Ist will be published, containing Five pl finished ‘En. 
ae Part 1, price 2s. of Fisher's Views in 
QYaiA, 7 HOLY LAND, ASIA 
MINOR, &c. 
Drawn from Nature, by W. H. BARTLETT, 
Who visited these ever-memorable countries expressly for 


this purpose. 
With Descriptions by J. CARNE, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Letters from the East." 
A Part, containing Four Engravings, will be published 


Monthly. 
Prospe vase wine y be Feingdom: the Work obtained, by order, cf 
ev jookseller in the Kingdom 
ry pisher, Son, and Co. London; Cumming, Dublin; and 
Menzies, Edinburgh \. 


SOUTHEY’S COWPER. bly 
On the 13th inst. will be putes. ¢ - Third Volume, superbly 


i Ieee ™ LIFE and "WORKS of COWPER. 
ta® “a0 eo ace oe SouEse rg Poet regi a 
in addition to a ine Fronupice, a Vignette and a Portrait, all 











of 

? ‘Cowper’ 's Residence at North Tuddenham, 

Dunham Lodge, 

The Village and Church of Hertford, 

‘The Fountain near Huntingdon, and 

Cowper’s Monument in Dereham Church. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. ” 
** The Fourth Volume will be published on the 2d of May. 

7 peeninn 





NEW WORK BY MR. —— 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8¥0. 
HE PRIORS of PRAGUE 
By the Author of “ Cavendish,” “ Will Watch,’ fe. a 
* Good people! this is our book; it is the very best oad 
never was there a book like it. Asa proof of this, it ‘ we not 
tell you so. We pretend to be neither the ‘ Morning A “ 
the‘ Evening apr but simply ourselves, The Priors of Pragw 
—Introductory Lette 
John Me acrone, St. James's Square. 
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